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; That isn’t exactly the way the call Here’s an example of how a rail- 
comes to the Bangor and Aroostook road, serving a specialized indus- 
Railroad—but it gives you the try, finds that General Motors 
idea. locomotives represent more than a 
Seventy-eight per cent of Maine’s great stride in railroad progress— 
S| ff far-famed potato crops—totaling that the faster, more dependable, 
S over 68 million bushels this year more economical operation of this 
_starts to market in B. A. R. modern motive power also con- 
S trains powered by General Motors _ tributes mightily to the economic 
Diesel locomotives. advancement of the area it serves. 
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The Superior Anti-Foam 


geile use for over a year by railroads of the United States 
NALCO “N” and of certain other countries has definitely proven the great 
CHARACTERISTICS effectiveness of Nalco “N” as an anti-foam material. 
The first big improvement in anti-foams was Nalco “D”, a poly- 
Maniied tikes Mitect so tender tanks or amide type of material. It did great work and Nalco is proud of 
through standard proportioning equipment. this contribution to improved locomotive operation, but now it 
Cuts blowdown required to only that nec- gives way to the most important development of all in anti-foams 
essary for sludge removal. — Nalco “N”’. 
Effective in boilers many times longer than Nalco “N” is so effective that locomotives now using it are 
_-sigh- adhe manage operating with no definite dissolved solids limits—and no foaming. 
Stops foaming without need for frequent pai cna f ree fe han die aati 
water changes and boiler washings. owdown reduction—often as high as 75%— results in sizable 
Conforms to latest recommendations for fuel savings. Reductions in terminal handling time and locomotive 
boiler metal protection. maintenance have reduced expenses and increased availability, thus 
adding to the total savings realized from the use of this modern 
type of anti-foam. 


Furnished in convenient ball or powder form. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6200 West 66th Place ¢ Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem, Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman 4, N. -y, Entered 
as second class matter at Orange, Conn., 879. U. S. and Canada. Single copies, 50 
cents each. Vol. 127, No. 8 
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“UNION” swivet FRONT RODS 





“Union” Swivel Front Rods provide an exceptionally strong connection 
between switch points ... hold points vertical, yet permit the freedom 
of motion necessary to limit excessive strain—this is accomplished with 
connections that will not allow lost motion to develop. 

The T-bolt connection with large contact areas effectively minimizes 
wear, and lost motion is prevented by the action of the spring Jock 
washers. 

“Union” Swivel Front Rods are applicable to spring, hand-throw or 
power-operated switches ... slip switches or movable-point frogs. Any 
of our district offices will be glad to supply you with full details. 








WEEK AT A GLANCE 


FREIGHT CAR IMPASSE: One of the railroads’ major prob- 
lems is the necessity of maintaining costly “stand-by” facil- 
ities for periods of peak traffic or for the accommodation of 
those shippers who patronize the rails only when publicly- 
financed highway and waterway transportation can’t or won’t 
handle their traffic. But the companies that build freight cars 
for the railroads have an even more serious stand-by prob- 
lem. Our leading editorial, discussing the car builders’ 
situation, suggests that some attempt to alleviate that prob- 
lem may be in the long-run interests of the railroads them- 
selves, and gives some of the reasons why this may be so. 





TURBO-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE N. & W.: In 
Jast week’s Railway Age there was an article outlining 
possible avenues of exploration for further development of 
steam motive power. Briefly, the author suggested use of a 
high-pressure water tube boiler, turbine, and some form of 
electric drive. This week, the Norfolk & Western has an- 
nounced an order for a locomotive involving substantially 
those very principles—600-lb. pressure water tube boiler 
and turbo-electric drive. Baldwin, Westinghouse and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox will cooperate in building the new locomo- 


tive, which is further described and illustrated in the News - 


section. 





TOUGH TUNNELING: This week’s engineering article (page 
56) is a well-illustrated description of the construction of 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s 8.5-mi. Elk Creek spur, built to 
open up a new West Virginia coal field. The outstanding 
feature of the project was the boring, partly through aban- 
doned mine workings, of a 1,517-ft. tunnel. 





TAXES AND PASSENGER REVENUES: The National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, which held 
its annual meeting last week at Cleveland, Ohio, heard some 
pretty sound discussion of railroad tax problems—and, in 
particular, of the inequities of the wartime federal excise 
taxes on common carrier freight rates and passenger fares— 
by J. F. Craemer and W. R. McDonald, president and past 
president, respectively, of the association. The same two 
gentlemen also made a number of interesting and thought- 
provoking suggestions about the problem of railroad passen- 
ger-service deficits. Their remarks, together with addresses 
by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Walter M. W. 
Splawn and Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Accounts, are summarized in our account 
of the meeting, which begins on page 59. 





HIGHER FREIGHT RATES: Starting on page 53 is a report of 
the I.C.C.’s final decision in the Ex Parte 168 case—which 
allows the railroads to increase freight rates by approx- 
imately 3.7 per cent, effective September 1. Additional com- 
ment on the decision and some of its probable effects are 
included in the article on page 51. 





DR. DUNCAN TO RETIRE: Dr. C. S. !uncan, economist for 
the A.A.R., and one of the co-authors of the study of truck 
subsidies which appears on page 62, plans to retire at the 
end of this month, after many years of distinguished service 
to the railroad industry. For details, see the News section. 





NEW PEAK FOR FREIGHT SERVICE EFFICIENCY: Those 
self-appointed experts who accuse the railroads of 
“inefficiency” better take time out to read the latest 
“Monthly Comment” of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. As reviewed on page 51 it plainly 
shows that nearly all data on freight train performance for 
the first five months of 1949 surpassed the results for 
comparable periods of earlier years. The “Comment” also 
estimates the railroads’ annual income on the basis of the 
coming 40-hr. week and the new rates just authorized under 
Ex Parte 168, as reported on page 53. 





THERMOSTATS FOR HEATED REFRIGERATOR CARS: On page 
46 is an extract from a report on research conducted in 
Canada on thermostatic control of temperature in railway 
refrigerator cars. The report is particularly timely, and 
should be of special interest, in view of the I.C.C.’s order— 
reported in the week’s News—that railroads in Official 
territory must provide protection against cold for certain 
types of shipments. 





$1,342 A YEAR—SHORT: Despite the loud and often-repeated 
claims of long-distance truck operators that they pay their 
share of highway costs, a factual study of the situation, as 
it exists today, shows that they fall far short of doing so; 
in the case of the heavier trucks, at least, the shortage 
comes to the staggering amount of $1,342 per truck per year. 
This is developed in a factual survey of highway costs, pay- 
ments and use, by Dr. C. S. Duncan and E. R. Feldman of 
the Association of American Railroads, which begins on 
page 62. 





“FACT-FINDING” IN STEEL: Our News account of the presen- 
tation by Clarence B. Randall, president of the Inland Steel 
Company, to President Truman’s steel “fact-finding” board 
deserves careful reading by every person thoughtful enough 
to wonder just where the United States is headed. 





30,000 UNEMPLOYED: Because John L. Lewis is using his 
monopolistic dictatorial power over the country’s coal miners 
to limit them to a 3-day work week, more than 30,000 rail- 
road men have been laid off. The railroads themselves are 
losing, each week, coal loadings of nearly 75,000 cars and 
revenues of more than $10 million, and have an added idle 
investment in coal cars of over $100 million. These facts, as 
presented to a Senate committee by J. Carter Fort, vice- 
president of the A.A.R., are included in our News report 
ef his testimony. 
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<tTransferring Okonite submarine signal cable 
from shipping reels to reel on cable boat. 


Free end of first length of cable being hauled 
ashore. Hauling line ran from cable boat 
through snatch block on shore and back to 
boat’s power capstan. 
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THE ERIE 






















The main line of the Erie Railroad Each cable in this installation is over 1,300 feet 
spans the Hackensack River over a 1,000-foot long, and contains 52 No. 12 Awg Okoloy- 
bridge near Jersey City, N. J. At each ap- coated conductors insulated with stable, | 
proach, four tracks converge into two, neces- moisture-resistant Okolite protected with an | 
sitating extensive layouts of power-operated Okoprene sheath. The assembled conductors | 
switches and crossovers on either side, con- are enclosed ina lead sheath with an outer pro- 
trolled by an electric interlocking in a tower tection of saturated jute and heavy galvanized 
directly west of the bridge. steel armor wire. 


Because of costly maintenance problems with There are many types of Okonite wires and 
existing cables linking the control tower with cables specially designed for railroad use, for | 
the eastern network, the Erie recently re- overhead and underground as well as sub- 
placed this system with two new submarine marine applications. Let an Okonite engineer 
cables, well away from the bridge. Like 64 show you the true economy of using the best 
other leading Class I railroads, the Erie chose cables, especially in these days of high instal- 
Okonite cables for long-lived, trouble-free, lation costs. Or write for detailed information 
dependable performance. to The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 


a QP insulated wires and cables 
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THE IMPASSE IN ORDERS FOR FREIGHT CARS 


The car-building industry suffers acutely from a 
malady which also afflicts the railroads—namely, 
the necessity of shouldering the cost of maintaining 
“stand-by” plant and organization which are oper- 
ated under a capacity production load only part 
of the time. The railroads complain, with obvious 
justice, that they must maintain themselves in readi- 
ness to assume large and sudden increases in traffic 
—and that the resultant cost of maintaining much 
of their plant in idleness for a large part of the 
time is a burden of which they should be relieved 
to the extent that the shipping community can rea- 
sonably eliminate “peaks” and “valleys” in their calls 
for transportation service. The railroads feel espe- 
cially aggrieved at shippers who, in normal times, 
send the desirable part of their tonnage by truck 
or barge—using the railroads only for the incon- 
venient traffic and that involving empty mileage— 
but who descend upon the railroads with all their 
traffic in national emergencies when trucks and 
barges are not available. 

The freight-car-building industry has the affliction 
of “standy-by” costs to a more serious degree even 
than the railroads, as witness the fact that orders 
for freight cars by the Class I railroads in the first 
seven months of 1949 have totaled less than 2,000; 
and that the “backlog” of unfilled orders will have 
vanished by the end of the year if not before. No- 
body expects the railroads to: purchase cars which 
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they do not need, but the fluctuations in orders for 
freight cars are far more violent than the fluctuations 
in the railroads’ actual need for cars; and are 
probably more violent than necessary. It is evident, 
also, that the cost of maintaining car-building capac- 
ity which is so often idle becomes an inevitable item 
in the cost of cars actually produced and sold. 


Critical Examination Needed 


This paper is not taking upon itself the job of 
spokesman for the car-building industry. The car- 
builders have able men in their employ to whom 
that duty is assigned. We suggest, on the contrary, 
only that the current impasse in freight-car-buying 
be examined critically from the standpoint of the 
long-run welfare of the railroads themselves. The 
principal factors which have brought about pro- 
longed inactivity in the freight car market appear 
to include: (1) discontent over high prices; (2) 
doubts as to the immediate future of railroad traffic 
and the need for cars with which to handle it, and 
(3) fears about the increased expenses the.railroads 
are incurring, especially from the establishment of 
the five-day week. 

There is no doubt that prices of cars are high. 
On the other hand, the cause is to be found in the 
costs which the builders themselves have incurred 
and not in “excessive profits”—because the railroad 
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equipment industry in 1948 earned only 10.2 per 
cent on “book net assets,” according to the compila- 
tions of the National City Bank of New York, as 
compared to 18.9 per cent for the manufacturing 
industry as a whole. Costs of materials should not 
be permitted to serve as a prolonged deterrent to 
orders, because it is as feasible to write such costs 
into “escalator clauses” on the downward side of 
delivered prices as it is to make similar provision 
for increases. 


The Importance of Quality 


Nobody can say with certainty whether the rail- 
roads will need, quantitatively, more freight cars in 
1950 than they have in 1949, At the same time, no 
one can deny that, qualitatively, they could use a 
much larger number of cars in top mechanical con- 
dition (to say nothing of more cars provided with 
improvements to afford greater protection to lading 
at high speeds) than they could possibly expect to 
get, even if the car-building industry were operating 
at maximum capacity. In a time of intense com- 
petition, surely, the provision of the best equipment 
which their resources will allow is a desirable ob- 
jective for the railroads. There are doubtless some 
railroads so hard pressed financially that they do 
not at present have the resources to carry on a 
consistent car-improvement program, but the num- 
ber of companies in such severe straits is not large. 

There remains the question of increased railway 
expenses, especially because of the imminent institu- 
tion of the five-day week. From the long-run stand- 
point, this development cannot do otherwise than 
make manufacture in railroad shops comparatively 
less desirable than it has been heretofore; and it 
certainly should increase the attractiveness of the 
economies available from operating newer cars 
which require little maintenance in place of old 
cars which require a lot. 

In Canada and in England the railroads, as one 
means of attacking their problem of maintaining 
“stand-by” capacity, have offered rate concessions 
to shippers who will contract to give exclusively to 
the railroads all of certain classes of traffic through- 
out the year. There is justice in such pricing, be- 
cause the steady customer who gives some considera- 
tion to the producer’s problems saves the producer 
expense—and he is entitled to a better price than 
the customer who gives the producer no such con- 
sideration. We do not know whether it is practicable 
or not to extend this pricing principle to the sale of 
freight cars, but there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to an exploration of its possibilities. 

The railroads’ need recognition of their problem 
of maintaining stand-by capacity; and giving some 
attention to the parallel problem of their suppliers 
could be utilized as an effective educational device 
to promote better understanding of the railroads’ 
own “stand-by” situation. 
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SLASH THE PAPER WORK 


In their search for ways and means to reduce 
unnecessary man-hours and costs under the im- 
pending 40-hr. week for non-operating employees, 
most railways could make a “killing” if they were 
permitted to reduce the multitude of records and 
reports presently required and maintained to the 
number actually needed for efficient control, and 
to simplify and standardize those remaining. 

Clerical, accounting and related work on the rail- 
ways received its first big impetus in 1907, when 
the first classification of accounts was promulgated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1914 
the present accounting classifications of the com- 
mission were issued, which called for greater de- 
tail and thus required additional clerical and ac- 
counting effort. Subsequent revisions increased the 
burden, and along with them came valuation re- 
quirements, particularly Order No. 3, to multiply 
record-keeping costs. The trouble with most such 
compulsory reporting is that the reports continue 
long after the need for them disappears. 

In recent years the problem has become still more 
acute. The war brought new requirements, many of 
which still continue to burden the roads in peace- 
time. And added to all this has come a new load 
of clerical work arising out of dealings with organ- 
ized labor. As a result, the roads are today over- 
whelmed with paper work—work which has not 
only swelled their strictly clerical forces out of all 
proportions, but which, of greater consequence, is 
taxing and distracting thousands in a supervisory 
capacity to the point where their efforts on pro- 
ductive field work are seriously impaired. 

While this pyramiding of reports and records 
extends through every department, it is no better 
exemplified than in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment, beginning with track foremen. A study several 
years ago covering a large number of roads with 
more than 20,000 foremen indicated that these fore- 
men were required to fill out an average of 43 
reports a month, which consumed about one hour 
a day for 25 days, in addition to one entire day 
at the end of the month. Only when it is realized 
that this clerical work generally requires from 12 
to 20 per cent of the foreman’s time can it be ap- 
preciated how costly it is in the first instance, and 
how it cuts into his efficiency in planning and direct- 
ing the field work of his forces. 

There has to be a lot of record-keeping to operate 
and regulate the railroads. The burden will be heavy 
enough when held to the minimum, without letting 
it get entirely out of hand. Much in this respect 
can be accomplished only through the cooperation 
of the I.C.C. and other federal and state agencies, 
and every effort should be made to secure such 
cooperation, but there are many things the rail- 
roads can do themselves. A few years ago, one 
road, uncovering a multiplicity of forms being used 
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in its various departments, many duplicating one 
another, in whole or in part, completely overhauled 
its entire reporting system. Many forms were con- 
solidated, others killed outright, and still others were 
broadened to expand their usefulness, sometimes to 
meet the purpose of several officers or departments. 
The overall result was a reduction of more than 470 
forms, and the simplification and standardization 
of the remainder. What the railroads need is not 
more clerical help to handle their paper work, but 
a drastic reduction and simplification of such work 
to minimize its quantity. 





FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


There is no question that the general average of 
railroad motive-power practice has advanced sub- 
stantially in the past 15 years. In most individual 
cases this statement applies to steam as well as Diesel 
power in the matter of availability, and, although 
often to a somewhat lesser extent, to utilization. 
That is why it is disturbing to find what appears to be 
a backward step—at least in thought. 

At the 1935 meeting of the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents, it was asked whether 
any examples were found where steam switchers 
were worked 24 hours a day. The reply was that a 
lot were found. One road reported a system average 
of about 18 hr. per day per locomotive employed 
in yard and terminal service. It was further stated 
that locomotives that worked 24 hr. per day worked 





30 consecutive days, and that the mechanical de- 
partment apparently had no difficulty in complying 
with legal locomotive inspection requirements as the 
practice had been employed for 10 years. 

While there is little argument against the superi- 
ority of the Diesel-electric locomotive in switching 
service where sufficient utilization can be obtained 
to justify its initial cost, there is something to be 
said about the decline in initiative in attempting to 
get maximum benefit from existing steam switching 
power, because it is symptomatic of a general lessen- 
ing of initiative in getting the best out of steam 
freight and passenger power as well. While there is 
perhaps not so much need for improvement in the 
operation of steam switching power as in road steam 
power, are there not many cases where a little effort 
could produce a profitable improvement? 

Are there not yards today, in which a large enough 
number of steam switchers are assigned to only one 
or two shifts, where a three-shift assignment would 
reduce the number of locomotives required by a 
third or so? Even though such yards may very 
likely have Diesel-electric switchers eventually, the 
savings in the meantime can be appreciable, because 
many expense factors, such as I. C. C. inspections, are 
dependent on total elapsed time. 

But the important moral of the 1935 example is 
that the reduced effort being applied to bettering 
steam performance in switching service merely typi- 
fies concretely a similar reduced effort in obtaining 
optimum performance from steam freight and pass- 
enger power, which, particularly the former, is 
doing a huge amount of work. 





UNCERTAINTY GREATEST EVIL IN BRITISH NATIONALIZATION 


British railroaders would probably agree that most of 
the difficulties in the “bedding down” of nationalization 
arise from the attempt to unify four hitherto separate com- 
panies. The same pain and anguish would probably occur 
if some financial titan were forcibly to unite four large self- 
sufficient railroad companies into one private company. In 
the operating organizations themselves there is yet no 
evidence that the intrusion of the state as owner and mas- 
ter is, per se, causing the increasing bewilderment and un- 
rest which is apparent in all ranks of the service. It is 
rather that the component parts of four hitherto firm sides 
of beef wonder about their future status in the stew now 
being prepared. 

It is at the higher, nationalization-created levels of ad- 
ministration that the birth pangs of government-owned 
transport are so acute as to paralyze many of the facets of 
plan and action which private managements take as a mat- 
ter of course. It is impossible to determine what the cur- 
rent plan for capital expenditures and program of work 
for the railroads is; it is doubtful if there is one. The re- 
habilitation of badly run-down properties an! rolling stock 
— which, theoretically, ought to be speeded up by (1) uni- 
fied management, because it can put in work where it will 
do the most good, and enhanced by (2) government owner- 
ship, because it has readier access to money and materials — 
has actually been greatly obstructed by the working out 
of these two mandates of the Transport Act. 

On the eve of nationalization at the beginniag of 1948, 
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the British roads had a “kitty” of at least $650 to $700 mil- 
lion with which to lift themselves back to 1939 standards 
and, eventually, far beyond. It is understood that the 6,845- 
mi. London, Midland & Scottish alone had planned, and 
partially under way, improvements amounting to about $440 
million, from company treasury and borrowed funds. Most 
of this program is now in abeyance. 

Nationalization of transport introduced a new crop of un- 
certainties that obstruct essential improvements demanded 
now — not in Utopia. Will unification of the railroads so 
alter traffic channels that fixed improvements may prove re- 
dundant? Will the British Transport Commission, which is 
in the process of buying out all except local highway opera- 
tors, arbitrarily shift ].c.l. traffic from rail to road, render- 
ing useless improvements in merchandise transfers? Will 
the newly-nationalized docks divide and “rationalize” their 
spheres of influence so that excess railroad facilities must 
be completely revamped? Is railroad traffic t» be protected 
by arbitrary increases im truck rates and bus fares or 
will highway enthusiasts gain the ear of the Transport 
Commission, and carve a larger share of the pie? 

The worst vice in socialization is not the more lurid cor- 
ruption of politics. It is possible that “British Railways” 
might remain relatively pure of this taint. But the British 
public might lose less, even, from a little graft here and 
there than they are now losing by the paralysis of action 
which results from uncertainty in a world of strange issues 
and aims.—W. H. Scumunpt, Jr. 
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Fig. 1 — By-pass valve 
and valve flap 








7 Ole ECTION A-A 





W hen the Canadian railroads started to plan for the 
change from end ice bunkers to top ice bunkers on their 
refrigerator cars, plans had also to be laid for heating 























T | the cars in winter time. Without the end bunker there q 
a was no place to put the portable charcoal heater. So, tl 
the development of an underslung charcoal heater was tl 
called for. This heater, as it was developed, was non- si 
portable and was fixed to the car underneath the floor. d 
A coil of pipe in the fire pot was connected to a 2-in. a 
iron pipe laid around the floor of the car underneath Vv 
the floor racks. The coil and the 2-in. pipe were filled st 
with antifreeze solution consisting of 50 per cent Pres- c 
tone and 50 per cent water. 
By this system the heat was conveyed into the car by a 
a hot pipe and not by the poisonous flue gases of the W 
portable heater. The system worked excellently and 0 
formed an immense advance over the use of the end w 
bunker heaters. The acceptability of this system of 
heating on the part of the trade was so gratifying to B 
railroad officers, that the idea of thermostatically con- 
trolling the car temperature was soon suggested. 
The thermostatic control of railway refrigerator cars st 
became a research investigation. What the work has a 
shown is that the actual thermostat is simply one im- ir 
portant part of a whole assembly of parts and, no matter Ww 
how well this works, good thermostatic control cannot vi 
be obtained if the other parts of the system cause A 
trouble. si 
Under favorable operating conditions a freight train 
reaches a yard about every eight hours. Underslung se 
= heater cars are equipped with liquidometers and the car . 
i : temperatures, top and bottom, are read in the yard and su 
in prec eventually appear on the record of the car’s performance bs 
Fig. 2 — The “Thermal” trap on the trip. Where manual control is employed, standard 
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Thermostats on Heated Refrigerator Cars 





Extracted from a report by C. D. Niven on research conducted by 
the Division of Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada* 


instructions guide the car inspector as’ to how much 
draft to give the charcoal heater, depending on the tem- 
perature in the car. The draft is controlled by a 
damper with eight positions and well-trained men have 
little trouble in keeping the car to within about +2 deg. 
F. of the required temperature. The success of the 
manual control method, of course, depends, on the fact 
that the insulation on the car is heavy, the heat delivery 
of the heating system rather small, and the heat capa- 
city of the load enormous; so, if too little heat is being 
given to the car between divisional points, the tempera- 
ture drop is not appreciable before the car inspection al 
the second points has corrected things by increasing the 
draft. A thermostat is only needed, therefore, when the 
car inspectors are not trained or are not interested in 
turning in good records, or are, perhaps, too busy with 
other duties, or when a breakdown delays the train for 
many hours between divisional points. 

The early experiments with damper control showed 
quite definitely that the heat which is developed when 
the damper is left open just wide enough to insure 
that the fire stays burning all the time must be dis- 
sipated outside the car. Another serious objection to 
damper control is that a very small amount of power 
available from a mechanical thermostat had to be con- 
veyed through the floor of a car to a damper working in 
sooty fumes and exposed to Canadian winter atmospheric 
conditions. 

Direct damper control was finally given up as an 
answer to the thermostatic control problem, and effort 
was directed to the development of a means to get rid 
of the heat developed by a burning heater when no heat 
was needed to warm the loading space. 


By-pass Control 


An attempt was made to design a three-way valve 
suitable to direct the warm liquid from the heater .into 
a by-pass pipe outside the car when heat was not needed 
inside. The practical consideration of transferring a 
weak force from the thermostat situated in air to the 
valve flap in antifreeze solution had to be reckoned with. 
A simple device which offers only a little resistance con- 
sists of a flexible rubber tube enveloping the moving 





*This investigation was undertaken by the National Research Council 
in co-operation with the Canadian National which provided. the facilities. 
Mr. Niven acknowledges the help and advice of J. L. Townshend, general 
supervisor of perishable traffic of the Canadian National, and assistance of 
C. St. Jacques of the National Research Council in contributing many 
mechanical ideas, 
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part in such a way that it does not interfere with ils 
movement except on account of the small force needed 
to deflect the tube slightly to the side. One end of the 
tube was fixed to the moving part and the other end to 
the valve box and a thin rod, much smaller in diameter 
than the inside diameter of the tube, conveyed the move- 
ment of the thermostat to the valve flap. As this rod 
was also used to augment the movement of the thermo- 
stat, the distance where the tube had to be flexed was 
far less than the movement required at the valve flap. 

Rubber, however, swells in hot Prestone solution and 
the use of ordinary rubber, therefore, had to be ruled 
out. Rubber hose connections give no trouble on auto- 
mobile radiators filled with Prestone because these hose 
are reinforced with cotton and are, therefore, much too 
rigid for the application in question. 

An alternative to rubber pipe is convoluted copper 
pipe. This was found to be sufficiently flexible to use 
as the seal between the Prestone solution and the air. 
There are still hopes of getting a suitable rubber tube, 
but the possibility of getting a plastic tube is quite re- 
mote, unless new flexible plastics which will stand tem- 
peratures of 250 deg. F. are discovered. 

The design of the frictionless valve flap is fairly simple. 
A glance at Fig. 1 shows that the two pipes—namely, 
the main heater pipe and the by-pass pipe—lead one to 
each side of the valve box. These pipes lead into two 
conical shaped parts inside the box, which reduce the 
diameter of the orifice about half an inch, and in this 
way provide a valve seat at each side. Between these 
two valve seats the flap hangs from a thin rod. The 
valve seats were machined on the lathe and are in a 
vertical plane. The valve surfaces provided on the 
flap consisted of small triangular plates mounted on the 
central plate as shown. The exact angle necessary was 
obtained by adjusting nuts at the corners of the triangles. 
After adjustment of the plates the nuts were given a 
touch of solder. Small springs were used to press 
the plate out against the nuts. No trouble has as yet 
been encountered with the small springs deteriorating. 

Experience has shown that it is important to have 
a perfectly closing valve. This point was made very 
clear on one test trip when the by-pass pipe kept 
warm continually and wasted heat which was badly 
needed inside the car. After the trip the valve was 
examined and found to be leaking on the by-pass side. 
The efficient closing of the valve must not be sacrificed 
to simplicity of mechanical design and manufacture. 

It was realized that the smaller the valve seat the 
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easier it would be to get a tightly closing valve. Recent 
road tests suggest that heaters do not deliver so much 
heat to the thermostatically controlled cars as they do 
to the ordinary underslung heater cars, and the cutting 
down of the flow when the liquid passes through this 
l4-in. valve seat has been proposed as one cause. The 
diameter was increased to 4g in. in the newest valves. 

The wastage of heat from the by-pass pipe when heat 
was needed inside the car would occur in another way 
besides valve leakage; namely, by the mixing of cold 
water from the by-pass pipe with hot water from the 
main heater pipe at the junction of the two returns. 
This mixing could occur by a convection process without 
any positive circulation of liquid through the by-pass 
pipe. With the valve tightly closed on the heater pipe 
side, it was also found that the main heater pipe would 
warm up for a considerable distance along its length, 
say for 10 or 15 ft. 

To stop this internal convection a device shown in 
Fig. 2 was developed, which, for lack of a better name, 
may be termed a thermal trap, because it was designed 
to trap flow of heat. It consisted of a U-shaped device de- 
signed so that the bottom of the U was only 34 in. high 
but 4 in. wide. The liquid was made to flow in at the 
top of one arm of this U and down through the bottom 
of the U which, being 4 in. wide, offered no appreciable 
resistance to a positive flow of liquid. On the other 
hand, a flow of heat by convection currents inside the 
pipe was severely hampered. Of course, the device 
will not stop heat transfer by conduction, but it was 
found to function sufficiently well to permit the success- 
ful operation of the by-pass and three-way valve system 
of thermostatic control. 


Damper Regulation Added 


At the return end of the circulation system an in- 
verted U thermal trap was put on the by-pass pipe to 
prevent cold water from mixing with the hot water re- 
turning to the heater. Since there was plenty of height 


under the car, the arms of the inverted U were made 
about 8 in. long. Provisions were made to vent the 
traps in case of air pockets. 





Fig. 3 — Mechanism for trans- 
ferring movement of the auxiliary 
thermostat to the blue damper 


The early attempts with damper control had pointed 
to the necessity of by-pass control. Observation of by-pass 
control showed, however, that, even if fuel saving were 
of little consequence, damper regulation was also 
essential if perfect temperature control were to be 
achieved. No matter how well the valve closed, a high 


‘temperature on the valve would eventually be communi- 


cated to the thermal trap and, as soon as this got very 
hot, internal convection beyond the trap would siart 
again. For successful operation, it was desirable, there- 
fore, to cut down the delivery of heat from the heater 
just as soon as the heat was not needed in the car. 

To do this turned out to be rather easy, because all 
that was really needed was a bimetal coil thermostat on 
the by-pass pipe near to the valve but outside of the in- 
sulation on the floor of the car. This thermostat may 
be conveniently termed the auxiliary thermostai. It 
does not need to be powerful like the main thermostat, 
because the latter has to respond to a change of one or 
two degrees, while the auxiliary thermostat need only 
respond to changes of 50 deg. F. The bimetal coiled 
thermostats used for this purpose were made of 4-in. by 
30-in. by 5-ft. strips of bimetal. The manufacturer was 
asked to braze to the central ends of these coils a brass 
bar to permit clamping to the by-pass pipe. The force 
developed by such a thermostat when the by-pass was 
being heated with hot liquid was large enough to move 
a damper consisting of a circular metal plate with holes 
in it. The simple mechanism employed to do this con- 
sists of a pointer fixed to the end of the thermostat. 
This moves one end of a lever the other end ef which, 
in turn, pushes a connecting rod endwise, one way or 
the other. The other end of the rod is fixed to the 
circumference of the circular damper plate. 

This mechanism on the outside of the car has given 
remarkably little trouble.~ During road tests only one 
difficulty has turned up. If during a mild spell, for 
instance, the fire gets very low the moisture from the 
fuel may condense and freeze on the damper. At every 
divisional point when a car is being fueled or examined, 
the car inspector should therefore, see that the damper 
and connecting rod are free to move. All that he has 
to do is to move the lever and let it spring back. A 
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housing was put around the auxiliary thermostat to pro- 
tect it from too much draft when the train was traveling 
but the mechanism which transfers the movement of the 
thermostat to the damper was left exposed. 


The Main Thermostat 


Other parts of the assembly have turned out to be 
quite as important as the main thermostat in the de- 
velopment of a means of thermostatically controlling car 
temperature. In point of fact, the most recently de- 
signed liquid expansion thermostat shows very little 
improvement in regulation when compared with the 
much simpler coiled bimetal thermostat, which was used 
in the comparatively early stages of the development. 

Most of the modern schemes for thermostatic control 
are made feasible by the use of electricity or compressed 
air. On a railway refrigerator car electricity is not 
available. The use of compressed air supplied from the 
braking system on each car was not acceptable to railway 
oficers. The elementary principle of direct expansion 
with heat had to be considered. The expansion of a 
liquid was tried first, and a liquid expansion thermostat 
was used on the very first experiments. The device 
failed, but the reason for the failure was not realized 
until long after. 

An attempt was then made to develop a thermal relay 
employing the heat from the charcoal heater itself to 
supply the energy. The thermostat was envisaged as 
merely opening a small flue damper. This would allow 
the hot gases to enter a pipe and heat a sylphon con- 
taining liquid. The expansion of this sylphon was then 
to be used to operate the mechanism for controlling the 
heat supply to the cars. Heat conduction and convec- 
tion difficulties prevented the successful exploitation of 
this principle too. 

The next attempt was made with a bimetal coil. The 


Fig. 4 — The bimetallic coil thermostat, light aluminum rod, 
pivoted pointer and valve 

















first coils purchased proved to be far too weak and it 
was only after the Callite Company prepared the 
largest coil that their equipment could produce that one 
was obtained which appeared to be adequate. 

The bimetal coil as obtained from the manufacturers 
was made of a strip 3 in. wide, %2 in. thick, and about 
10 ft. long. It weighed 1714 lb. It was mounted on a 
spindle firmly secured to the center of the coil. On the 
other end a light arm or pointer was securely fixed. 
The spindle was supported vertically in a cup which 
was sunk into the floor of the car. A brass bar was 
secured to the spindle at right angles to its axis and 
was used to hold the spindle from turning. Small ad- 
justments could be made by moving the bar and so 
revolving the spindle through a small angle. Thus, 
variation in control temperature setting could be ob- 
tained. The small adjustments could be made by 
means of a barrel and screw arrangement as shown 
in Fig. 4. The barrel was turned by a long %-in. rod 
operated by a small crank from outside the car, and 
the amount moved could be related to change in tem- 
perature setting by means of the set of gears and a 
dial. When the brass expanded relative to the Invar, 
the movement at the outer end of the coil was augmented 
by a light rod or pointer, which pressed on a small ec- 
centric fixed to the light spindle carrying the flap. 
Fatigue in the flexible convoluted copper sheath, which 
enveloped the pointer, gave great trouble. 

Attempts were made to stop this vibration, first with 
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Fig. 5 — Sylphons used to convert expansion of liquid into linear thrust 


a shock absorber and then with a rubber cushion. The 
shock absorber, which consisted of a small piston work- 
ing in a horizontal cylinder, caused resistance to the free 
working of the thermostat. If a rubber tube can ever 
be found to take the place of the convoluted copper hose. 
this assembly might still be considered because it gave 
the first good results showing that an accuracy of con- 
trol of +1.5 deg. F. was a feasible objective. 

The manufacturers of the bimetal coil considered it 
unnecessary that provision be made for the large expan- 
sions which occur during the hot summer weather, be- 
cause the coil has sufficient spring to take care of this. 
The most recent test indicates that this is correct. 

Two stops must be provided, one on each side of the 
end of the bimetal coil so that excessive movement at the 
end of the coil does not damage the pointer. 


Remote Control of the Valve 


The question arose as to whether heat from the valve 
might be affecting the bimetal coil. It was decided to 
set the coil away from the valve to see if it were 
possible to transfer the movement of the valve by means 
of a long aluminum rod. The light rod or pointer would 
not be carried by the bimetal coil at all, but would be a 
pivoted lever. The small movement of the thermostat 
would be applied at a point on the lever near to the 
pivot and, thus, the movement of the thermostat could 
be augmented to give the 14-in. movement at the end 
of the pointer per degree Fahrenheit. The pivoted 
pointer idea completely cured vibration difficulties. 

Fig. 4 shows the coil, the aluminum rod, and the lever. 
Near the middle of the rod a wheel bearing took out the 
sag. This bearing was arranged so that it would not be 
exactly at the nodal point at the middle of the rod. An 
accordion rubber tube through which the aluminum 
rod must pass was provided to keep dirt out of the metal 
tube which protected the rod. 

Recent results with this assembly on an unaccom- 
panied transcontinental test trip provided a regulation 
of the +2 deg. from Kamloops, B.C., to Montreal, Que., 
except at the start of the trip and at one point toward 
the end of the trip. Outside temperatures ranged from 
—5 deg. to 35 deg. F. 

There was always a certain springiness about the 
bimetal coil, and it was hoped that this could be 
overcome by a rod-and-tube thermostat. The idea of 
pivoting the pointer had opened up the possibility of 
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using the very small, but definite, expansion of a 
brass rod the full length of the car when the tempera- 
ture changes by 2 deg. F. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the car was a clear 35 ft. long, it was possible to 
get four-thousandths of an inch per degree at the point 
where the force of the expansion was applied, on the 
lever. Using a forty to one ratio, this could be aug- 
mented to about % in. at the end of the lever, which 
is needed at the valve-flap eccentric. 

On paper, this offered very favorable prospects of 
improving on the coiled bimetal-strip thermostat, but, 
unfortunately, the assumption had been made that the 
brass and Invar were not appreciably elastic, a justifi- 
able assumption only if the rod and tube are of stout 
enough metal. Had much stouter rod and tube material 
been used, the response to change of temperature 
might have been larger. 


Furthermore, the expansion of the metal in summer, 
with a rise in temperature of, say, 80 deg. F., could not 
in this instance be prevented from damaging the pointer 
by merely providing stops. It was necessary not only to 
provide stops to save the pointer, but also to protect 
the stops, themselves. 

The attempt to use a direct thrust rod-and-tube 
thermostat led into mechanical complications and, al- 
though the final assembly worked as well as the bi- 
metallic coil, it was not an improvement in simplicity 
and economy. 

Designing the liquid expansion thermostat was a 
comparatively simple step to take after the rod-and-tube 
thermostat had been worked out. The only really 
different feature about this assembly was the sylphon 
arrangement which converted expansion of liquid into 
linear thrust. Provision had to be made for the large 
volume of liquid which would be pushed out in summer 
weather. At the same time, accurate thermostatic control 
demanded as large a linear movement as possible for 
a change in temperature of 2 deg. F. These two conflict- 
ing conditions were met by putting four small diameter 
sylphons on end, as shown in Fig. 5. In order to guide 
and couple the four sylphons simultaneously, rings 
specially machined to slide in a tube were provided as 
shown in Fig. 5. The liquid used for the expansion was 
hexane. It was contained in a brass tube 2 ft. long and 
1% in. in diameter. Since much greater expansions could 
be obtained with a liquid than with a 35-ft. brass tube, 
the point of application of the expansion force on the 
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pivoted pointer could be much farther from the pivot. 
_A slight. change had to be made in the connecting link 
to allow for the much greater summer expansion. This 
amounted to providing 4 much longer distance on the 
slope of the V notch in a metal block for the riding up 
of a small U-shaped block held in the notch by spring 
pressure, in hot weather. Contraction in cold weather 
was not important, however, because when the liquid 
contracted against a force exerted by the stop, vacuum 
could be formed if necessary without damaging any- 
thing. Slight changes were also made in the mechanism 
for adjusting the control temperature setting. 

Results with this thermostat on the test trip in Novem- 
ber, 1948, indicate that this assembly controlled the car 
to + 1.5 deg. F. 

It was the information given by railway employees on 
the change observed on the underslung heater cars over 
a number of years that led to the equipping of the experi- 
mental cars with new heaters for the test trip. When 
these old heaters were taken off in preparing the cars for 
the test trip, they were certainly in poor condition and 
two of them had large leaks in the casing. By putting 
on new heaters, it was expected that plenty of heat 
would be available, but it was disappointing to find 
later that the new heaters did not entirely remedy 
matters. The cars were still not getting enough heat for 
40-below weather. 


If a car does not heat, there are the following 
possible causes: (on any underslung heater car) poor 
fire. caused by bad charcoal; ‘poor fire caused by ineffi- 
cient draft; poor insulation or air infiltration; poor de- 
livery of heat from heater pipe due to system not being 
full of Prestone solution; (on thermostatically con- 
trolled cars) obstruction to flow of liquid at valve seat; 
wastage of heat to by-pass pipe due to leaky valve or 
mixing of cold liquid from by-pass pipe with warm 
liquid from main heater pipe, at the junction of the 
return pipes. 

It seems possible that the last two causes on ther- 
mostatically controlled cars may be interfering with 
their performance and may account for the fact that in 
severe subzero weather an ordinary car can come 
through all right, while a thermostatically controlled 
car fails to maintain its temperature even with the 
damper wide open. 

There are three steps still to be taken in the develop- 
ment of perfect thermostatic control of heated railway 
refrigerator cars: (1) the improvement of the draft 
system on the underslung charcoal heater; (2) the 
elimination of as many screwed joints as possible in 
the piping system; (3), the arrangement of piping to 
permit the valve to be put underneath the floor of the car. 

The problem of providing a mechanical thermostat 
seems to be adequately solved. 





FREIGHT SERVICE 
EFFICIENCY AT 
NEW PEAK 


1.C.C. statisticians show most data on train 
performance for 1949 surpass comparable 
periods in earliest years—Railroads’ annual in- 
come estimated for new rate and work-week 


basis 


Most of the “efficiency indicators” among freight- 
train operating data continue to reflect improved per- 
formance, according to a comparative analysis for the 
five months ended with May for 1949 and selected 
earlier years. The study is summarized in the August 
issue of the “Monthly Comment” of the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and is based on. statistics for 


Class I railroads. 
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As a result of a sharp decline in the volume of 
traffic, freight traffic density as measured by net ton-miles 
per mile of road per day was 9.7 per cent less in 1949 
than in the comparable 1948 period, but it was 89 per 
cent above 1939 and 31 per cent above the 1929 figure. 
The 1949 figures likewise were less favorable than those 
for the 1948 five months for two important indicators of 
equipment utilization, car-miles per freight-car day and 
net ton-miles per freight-car day. On the other hand, 
such significant performance averages as cars per train, 
net tons and gross tons per train, gross ton-miles per 
train-hour, and train speed all were higher in 1949 than 
in the 1948 period, and also were higher than in the 





Freight Train Service Operating Averages for Class I 
Railroads 
Five months ended May 31 
1929 














Item 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Net ton-miles per mile of road per 
day 7,137 7,902 9,477 3,772 5,467 
Car-miles per freight-car day. ......... 49.4 43.0 49.6 29.2 31.8 
Freight car-miles per train-mile: 
Loaded 35.4 35.2 34.1 29.2 29.5 
Empty 20.5 18,1 18.3 17.9 17.2 
Total 55.9 53.3 2.4 47.1 47.7 
Gross ton-miles per train-mile! .... 2,511 2,434 2,378 1,885 1,822 
Net ton-miles per train-mile ............ 1,144 1,140 1,122 747 783 
Net, ton-miles per freight-car day .... &26 920 1,062 464 533 
Gross ton-miles of locomotives and 
tenders per locomotive-mile .......... 293 286; 264 251 218 


Net ton-miles per loaded car-mile.... 32.3 32.4 32.9 25.6 26.5 
Per cent loaded of freight car- miles 63.3 66.0 65.1 62.0 63.2 





Train-miles per train-hour  ........0+ 16.8 16.0 15.6 16.9 13.1 

Gross ton-miles per train-hour! ........ 41,752 38,341 36,624 31,682 23,827 

Per cent unserviceable: ‘ 
Freight | tives 16.3 16.1 12.3 31.0 16.8 
Freight cars On Lime ..cccccccccssosoere 5.0 4.3 2.4 12.0 6.2 


1Excludes locomotives and tenders. 
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first five months of 1944, the year of peak war traffic. 

As indicated in the table (reproduced from the “Com- 
ment”) a “marked improvement” is shown by the 1949 
figures for these train performance indicators as com- 
pared to the equivalent periods of 1929 and -1939. 
Though train speed was slightly greater in 1939, to offset 
this, the train load (i.e., net ton-miles per train-mile) in- 
creased 53 per cent in 1949 over 1939. The net ton- 
miles per freight-car day for 1949 averages less than 
in either 1948 or 1944, but this important measure of 
operating performance was 78 per cent above the 1939 
period’s average and 55 per cent above that for 1929. 

The “Comment” points out that gross ton-miles per 
train-hour is “frequently referred to as the best single 
measure of railway freight transportation efficiency, 
since it combines the speed factor with the total weight 
of the train behind the locomotive and tender and 
reflects the average performance for each hour of train 
operation.” 


Rising Cost of Fuel 


Another section of the “Comment” reportsthe quantities 
and unit costs of fuel purchased by the Class I roads 
in the first five months of this year, with comparable 
data for the same period of 1948. Here it is pointed 
out that “the average cost of coal per net ton at the 
mines for the month of May has increased each year 
since 1941 by from 6 to 99 cents per ton. With qualifica- 
tions for 1942 and 1943, the coal price index rose more 
rapidly than those for either fuel oil or Diesel fuel 
through 1946, but in 1948 the two latter outstripped the 
former by a substantial margin. In 1949, however, the 
May price of coal showed another advance over May, 
1948, while between the same two months the prices of 
oil and Diesel fuel fell almost precipitously. These 
changes carried the fuel oil and Diesel fuel indices 
substantially below the coal index in May, 1949, or to 
a position similar to that of May of 1944-46.” 

The unit costs of fuel purchased by Class I roads in 





Income Account of Class | Railroads for the “1949 
Constructive Year”’ 


(Millions of dollars) 








Poca- South- 

United Eastern hontas ern Western 

Item States district region region district 
Revenue ton-miles (bil- 

REMIRID) sarijsestscnisiuavereoin $75.0 201.8 §1.7 80.2 241.3 

Revenue passenger- 

miles -(billions) .... 35.0 17.5 0.8 4.6 12.1 
Total operating rev- 

CTU  srocecceccccccsccceccconce £9,270 $3,734 $526 $1,264 $3,746 
Freight 7,722 3,000 481 1,060 3,181 
Passenger... 858 450 21 110 277 
All other 690 284 24 94 288 

Total operating ex- 
NN. Geciewcccssiadonss . 7,603 3,128 407 1,058 3,010 
Operating ratio — per 
DOME crrarecocsasecrsensecsesnnee 82.02 83.77 77.38 83.70 80.35 
Total taxes: . 824 285 68 111 360 
Payroll 275 113 15 40 107 
Federal income .... 229 51 34 26 118 
All other q........ 320 121 19 45 135 
Equipment and joint : 
facilities net rents.... Dr. 160 Dr. 78 Cr. 15 Dr.7 Dr. 90 
Net railway operating qe 
RIDDINEIDD ~ s<iscssnccsscpsnasincess 683 243 66. 88 286 


Rate-base value... 20,978.6 8,590.5 1,099.0 2,875.4 8,413.7 
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May of the respective years are given in the “Comment” 


as follows: For ‘coal f.o.b. mines, per net ton, 1941, 
$1.99; 1944, $2.65; 1946, $3.00; 1948, $4.30, and 1949, 
$4.36; for fuel oil; per barrel, 1941, $0.88; 1944,- $1.09; 


1946, $1.24; 1948, $2.39, and 1949, $1.48; for Diesel 


fuel, per gallon, 1941, 4.29 cents; 1944, 5:21 cents; 
1946, 5.27 cents; 1948, 10.09 cents, and 1949, 8.75 cents. 
Taking May, 1941, as 100, the May, 1949, index figures 
for railroad ‘fuel ‘prices are 219 for coal, 168 for fuel 
oil, and 204 for Diesel fuel. 

In the first five months of this year the Class I roads 
purchased at the ‘mines 21.6 per cent less coal on a 
quantity basis than in the same 1948 period and 28.4 
per cent less fuel oil. On the other hand, they pur- 
chased 1 per:cent' more electric current and‘ 29.9 per 
cent more Diesel fuel. The “Comment” remarks that 
the decrease in the quantities of coal purchased “may 
be presumed ‘in a large degree” to reflect the increase 
in Diesel fuel.:purchases. 

The “Comment” includes also a comparison of the 
intercity motor traffic of carriers subject to commission 
jurisdiction . (except local truckers) with the total 


traffic of Class I, II and III railroads for the years 1944 


through 1948, using preliminary figures for the latter 
year. These data show that “the proportions of both 
ton-miles and passenger-miles of motor carriers have 
increased consistently each year in the period 1944-48 
as the rail share has declined.” Of the combined rail- 
road and regulated motor revenue ton-miles, the rail- 
roads’ portion declined from 96.45 per cent in 1944 to 
93.73 per cent in 1948, while of the combined railroad 
and motor revenue passenger-miles the railroads’ portion 
declined from 78.04 per cent in 1944 to 63.56 per cent 
in 1948. 


Truckers’ Ton-Mile Revenues 


In this connection the “Comment” remarks that “it 
may be observed that if the ton-miles of all non-regulated 
for-hire carriers, together with those of private carriers, 
had been included, the proportions of truck ton-miles 
would have been materially greater. Moreover, the rev- 
enue importance of the motor carrier traffic is much 
greater than is indicated by the foregoing percentages. 
Comparisons of the revenues per ton-mile for Class I 
motor carriers with those of Class I railways show that 
the motor carrier révenue per ton-mile has been between 
3.13 and 4.47 times the revenue per rail ton-mile for 
the last several years. The contract carriers report ton- 
mile revenue of. 3.13 to 3.95 times that of the railroads 
and the common carriers 4.25 to 4.47 times.” 

Also included’ in the August issue of the “Comment 
are tabulations designed to show the effect of the 
permanent freight rate increases authorized by the com- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 168 (summarized in another 
article in this issue) on the rate level and on the income 
account of the Class I roads for the “constructive year 
1949,” giving effect to both the 40-hour week for non- 
operating employees and the full rate increase for the 
entire year. The. computations as tabulated are based 
on “a moderate. decline in the level of fuel, material and 
supply prices ‘during 1949, and upon the present going 
wage level” adjusted to the 40-hour week basis. “They 
presuppose . that generally similar rate increases will 
be permitted by:. state authorities on intrastate traffic, 
or may become effective otherwise.” 


” 
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Including the interim adjustment, the rail- 
roads have been granted a 9.1 per cent ad- 
vance above the 1948 level — Increase will 
“aid” railroads in meeting added cost of 40- 
hr. week — Initiation of measures “‘to retain 
and increase traffic’ responsibility of carrier 


management, commission says 





By a report in Ex Parte No. 168, made public August 
11, the Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the railroads to make general increases in freight rates 
which it estimates will be, on the average, about 3.7 per 
cent above the present rates, which were established 
on an interim basis in January of this year pending 
final action by the commission on the railroads’ petition 
for authority to effect increases amounting to about 13 
per cent above the rates effective at the end of 1948. 
Including the interim increase, the commission has ap- 
proved in the present proceeding advances in rates 
amounting to about 9.1 per cent from 1948 levels. 


Effective with 40-Hr. Week 


The higher rates will become effective September 1. 
The commission’s order provided that they could be 
applied on 15 days’ notice, and tariffs to that effect were 
issued by the railroads August 15. In a notice accompany- 
ing the commission’s report, Secretary W. P. Bartel 
stated that, on the basis of the latest estimates of traffic 
volume submitted for the record in the proceedings (575 
billion ton-miles and 35 billion passenger-miles), the 
railroads will receive an estimated $293 million a year 
in additional revenues as a result of the most recent in- 
crease, which is in addtion to:the increase of $391 
million in annual revenues estimated to result (on the 
revised forecast of traffic volume) from the interim rate 
advances allowed December 29, 1948 (see Railway Age 
of January 8, 1949, page 242).. . 

The anticipated additional revenue, the commission’s 
report said, will “aid” the railroads in meeting the added 
cost of ‘the 40-hr. week for non-operating employees, 
which likewise becomes effective September 1. In rec- 
ommending the establishment of the shorter work-week, 
the emergency board estimated the-additional cost at 
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|.C.C Allows $293-Million Rate Increase 


$450 million annually, but the commission, applying the 
later and lower estimates of traffic volume, estimates the 
additional outlay attributable to the 40-hr. week as $380 
million a year. 

The new rates in the several territories will exceed 
those prevailing in 1948—when the railroads’ petition 
was filed—by the following percentages: Within and 
between Eastern and Southern territories, 10 per cent; 
within Zone I of Western Trunk-line territory, 9 per 
cent; within the rest of Western territory, 8 per cent, 
and _ interterritorially, except between Eastern and 
Southern territories, 9 per cent. In each instance these 
increases are 4 percentage points greater than the 
interim increases effective in January. The increases 
are held to maximums of 9 cents per 100 lb. on fresh 
fruits, vegetables and melons, 6 cents per 100 Ib. on 
sugar, lumber and articles taking lumber rates, 18 cents 
per ton on lignite, and 35 cents per ton on coal, coke and 
iron ore. No increases are permitted on protective serv- 
ices, or on iron ore moving to upper lake ports. 


Rates Up $3 Billion Since War 


In arriving at the estimated increase in revenues of 
$293 million a year, it was estimated that roads in the 
Eastern district would benefit to the extent of $112 
million; Pocahontas’ region, $18 million; Southern re- 
gion, $42 million, and Western district, $116 million: In 
addition, $5 million is expected to result from mis- 
cellaneous additional charges. These figures were based 
on the assumption that similar increases would apply 
in intrastate rates. Computed on an annual basis on the 
current traffic level, the total cumulated increase in 
freight revenue since June 30, 1946, including the cur- 
rent authorization, will be about $3,086,000,000, or 57 
per cent, according to the commission’s estimate. “The 
Eastern carriers have been relatively the greatest bene- 
ficiaries in this increase,” it was pointed out. 

Rates on milk and cream in passenger or freight 
service, and charges for switching, collection or delivery, 
trap and ferry car service, diversion or reconsignment, 
and accessorial and terminal services are, in general, 
subject to the percentage increases applying to general 
freight rates. Water carriers and freight forwarders 
were authorized to increase their rates by the per- 
centages applying to the railroads. 


No Dissenting Opinions 


The decision authorizing the rate increases repre- 
sented the “unanimous judgment” of the commission, 
the report indicated, but “that does not imply that there 
have not been differences of opinion among us as to 
details.””’ The commission reminded the carriers: ‘of 


their “duty in initiating and maintaining rates that 
comply with the act,” and further admonished them “in 
good faith and with all possible promptness and in a 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western hauled to the site of its 
Moffat Tunnel exhibit at the Railroad Fair tons of the same 
red rock blasted from the original tunnel 





spirit of cooperation to devise and suggest for the con- 
sideration of the shipping public the rates which will in 
their judgment correct maladjustments” in competitive 
relations among shippers. 

In its consideration of the railroads’ petition for ap- 
proval of a general increase of 13 per cent above the 
1948 rate level, the commission was faced with several 
“general considerations,” the report indicated. One of 
these was the objection raised by opponents of the in- 
crease that the rate increase would not produce a cor- 
responding revenue increase because the railroads would 
have less traffic either because the higher price of com- 
modities would reduce commerce or because more freight 
would be diverted to other forms of transportation or 
because they would have shorter hauls as a result of 
relocation of industry and the use of substitute products. 


Traffic Diversion “Formidable” 


“There was a substantial unanimity” among shippers 
who appeared in the proceedings, the commission said, 
“in urging that any further increase would be self-de- 
feating in that the petitioners [the railroads] would 
realize less instead of more gross revenue because of 
the loss of traffic. As to certain traffic, it was asserted 
that any further increase would create a burden greater 
than could be borne and that movements would dry up. 
But more commonly the testimony and argument related 
with statistical definiteness the marked and increasing 
trend from railway to highway transportation which is 
affecting large tonnage and almost every industry and 
commodity. The record also reveals diversions of im- 
portant traffic from the rails to other transport media 
such as pipe lines and waterways. ... 

“The down-trend in tonnage handled by rail,” the 


report continued, “and the concurrent up-trend in 
traffic moved by highway, developed in detail in the 
testimony relating to many diverse commodities, and 
coming from all sections of the country, is too impressive 
and formidable to be ignored. The greater flexibility of 
motor carrier service is doubtless a factor which, even 
at rates equal to those of the railroads, would attract 
some consequential tonnage away from rail service. 
But much is shown in the record to the effect that suc- 
cessive increases in rail rates had driven, and the cumu- 
lated results is [sic] now driving, traffic off the rails 
and onto the highways, since in large measure the motor 
carriers have not increased their rates proportionately 
as the rates of the railroads have been increased. In a 
highly competitive economy to which this country ap- 
pears to be returning, differences in rates assume increas- 
ing importance to the commercial community, and it is 
not mere coincidence that the sharp up-trend in diver- 
sions from rail to highway occurs simultaneously with 
the conversion of our economy from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market. 

“Undoubtedly the process of compounding several 
general increases upon the rate structure will retard or 
prevent the movement of some particular traffic and ton- 
nages, and has had such effect following earlier deci- 
sions.” 

The commission acknowledged that in 1948 the rail- 
roads “obtained more revenue from less traffic than in 
1947, and the increases heretofore authorized have not, 
thus far at least, been self-defeating; but the trend is 
not a healthy one,” it went on to say, “either for the 
railroads or for the nation. The initiation of measures, 
both in pricing and service, to retain and increase their 
traffic is plainly a responsibility of carrier management. 
As in the past, we look to petitioners to make good in 
letter and spirit their engagement to examine these 
situations individually and prudently, to reach solutions 
and readjustments which will promote the fullest de- 
velopment of commerce at lawful rates.” 

Apart from the possible effect of further rate increases 
on railroad revenues, the report reviewed the contention 
of opponents of the increases that the “present economic 
situation” would not permit higher freight rates, either 
because they could not be borne by the “body politic” or 
because they would, it was feared, have an inflationary 
effect on the general price structure. “We must deal 
with conditions as they are and to the extent that they 
are reasonably foreseeable,” the report said. “In general, 
in our decisions we have endeavored to consider the re- 
lation of rates to prices, but have looked beyond prices 
to the conditions which produced them, and have not 
viewed the price level as such as controlling. . . . Rail- 
road freight charges, though an important member of 
the family of prices, are prices for services, and they 
cannot reflect the effects of all price-making influences 
to the degree indicated by an average of commodity 
prices.” 


. 


Traffic Estimates Revised 


In its estimates of business conditions in the near 
future, the commission took into consideration not only 
predictions in the record, but also the possible effect of 
the 3-day work-week in the coal mines and threatened 
strikes in the steel and automobile industries. “In 
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terms of potential and future railway traffic and rev- 
enues,” it held, “the implications of these situations is 
serious.” In arriving at estimates for a “constructive 
1949 year” of traffic totals of 575 billion ton-miles and 
35 billion passenger-miles it termed them “reasonable” 
and “unlikely to be greatly exceeded, although the re- 
sults for the full year 1949 may conceivably be lower in 
view of the present uncertainties.” 

On the basis thus set forth the commission calculated 
that operating revenues for the full year 1949 should be 
about $8,995 million, of which $7,447 million would be 
produced by freight operations, $858 million by pas- 
senger operations, and $690 million from other sources. 
Total operating expenses, including the cost of the 40-hr. 
week for the last four months of the year, were esti- 
mated at $7,350 million. The net railway operating in- 
come in a “1949 constructive year,” giving effect to the 
40-hr. week after September 1, would be $677 million on 
this basis, or a rate of return on the rate-making valua- 
tion of 3.23 per cent. These calculations were based on 
rates in effect at the time the report was prepared. 


Passenger Deficit Appraised 


The report noted that “with very few exceptions the 
attitude of the shippers and public bodies appearing as 
protestants” when the railroads’ petition was under con- 
sideration was “one of forceful opposition to any further 
increase in freight rates and charges, and many asked 
for the withdrawal of and cancellation of the interim 
increases.”. Among other contentions discussed in some 
detail in the report is that one to the effect that shippers 
should not be required to bear the burden of passenger- 
service deficits, it being shown that, for the railroads 
as a whole, on the basis of apportionment of revenues 
and expenses prescribed by the commission, “the pas- 
senger service presently appears to be conducted at a 
substantial loss.” 

Saying that “if passenger service inevitably and in- 
escapably cannot bear its direct costs and its share of 
joint or indirect costs, we have felt compelled in a 
general rate case to take the passenger deficit into ac- 
count in adjustment of freight rates,” the commission 
pointed out that “it would be erroneous to assume that 
these operating deficits in the passenger service have 
been attributable solely to loss of passengers to private 
passenger automobiles and other competing forms of 
transport. Besides passengers, the railroads are also 
engaged extensively in the transportation of physical 
things or commodities in passenger trains. Thus the 
railroads derive a substantial volume of revenue, aside 
from passenger fares, from the carriage or baggage, mail, 
express, and milk, and the expenses appertaining to the 
transportation of these physical things are borne by the 
passenger service and not by the freight service... . 

“Adequate data are not presently available for de- 
termining how much of the passenger deficit is properly 
attributable to the transportation of passengers, and how 
much to the ‘head-end’ carriage of physical commodi- 
ties or things,” the report continued. On the basis of 
available data, however, it was shown that “the transport 
of things in the passenger service has shown a net 
operating deficit in every year from 1936 through 1948, 
whereas all other passenger-service transportation, which 
is essentially: the transportation of persons, has shown 
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a substantial net operating income for the five years 
1942 through 1946. Moreover, the head-end deficit 
from the passenger-train transportation of things has 
been steadily, though irregularly, increasing.” In 1948, 
as the I.C.C. formula is applied, the net operating deficit 
resulting from head-end traffic was $373 million, or sub- 
stantially what the commission has estimated as the 
additional annual cost of the 40-hr. week. In the same 
year the net operating deficit in passenger operations at- 
tributed to the transportation of persons was $187 mil- 
lion. Much of the so-called passenger deficit, therefore, 
is attributable to the transportation of commodities, the 
report continued, and these commodities move in pas- 
senger trains, not because there is any essential dif- 
erence in character in things handled in freight and 
passenger service, but “primarily for reasons of ex- 
pedition of service.” 


No General Efficiency Probe 


Conspicuous among those objecting to the rate in- 
creases was counsel for the secretary of agriculture, who 
represented that “agriculture cannot reasonably bear the 
increases sought because of declining agricultural 
prices.” 

He went further, however, and contended that 
the railroads are operated inefficiently, and that the 
commission should conduct a general investigation into 
their operations to determine whether or not they are 
being operated economically, meanwhile, withholding 
its decision on the petition in Ex Parte No. 168. This 
request was denied by the commission in its report 
authorizing the interim increases, and the same position 
was taken in the present report, despite additional 
evidence and argument by the secretary’s counsel. 

Among his reasons for pressing the motion for a 
general investigation, the secretary’s counsel had alleged 
that the railroads in recent years had heen relatively 
inefficient in their utilization of freight cars, as indi- 
cated by the “higher ratio of empty to loaded car-miles, 
the transportation delays in freight yards, at interchange 
points, and in terminals, and the comparatively light 
loading of less-than-carload shipments.” 

After reciting. the railroads’ arguments that the 
criticism of their efficiency is unwarranted, the commis- 
sion added, “In our recent annual report to the Con- 
gress, we submitted data which indicated that the 
operating efficiency and the financial position of the 
railroads are substantially better than they were in the 
period following the first world war. . . . It is manifest 
that investigations of the nature and scope suggested by 
the secretary of agriculture could not be undertaken 
without large appropriations, which are not available to 
us for the purposes indicated. . . . Since June, 1933, 
Congress has authorized at a total expense of $2,809,581, 
of which $1,121,500 came directly from the United States 
Treasury, two extensive studies similar to the investiga- 
tion here sought by the secretary of agriculture; and 
these studies consumed slightly over 6 years, or more 
than one-third of the entire period since the middle of 
1933. We are not convinced from the results of these 
previous investigations or from a consideration of pres- 
ent conditions that another investigation of this nature 
would be warranted at this time even if. substantial funds 
for that purpose were available.” 
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View of the east portal of Lough tunnel on the Elk Creek spur. 
Notice unusual wing wall on the north side of the track 


The Baltimore & Ohio has recently placed in service 
a new 8.5-mile coal line, known as the Elk Creek spur 
of the Berryburg branch, the construction of which, 
particularly in a 1,517-ft. tunnel, proved unusually 
difficult. The new line extends from Berryburg, W. 
Va., the terminus of the branch of that name, to a 
point known as Overfield, where the Compass Coal 
Company has begun extensive mining operations. The 
new coal field opened by the spur is estimated to con- 
tain 100,000,000 tons of excellent bituminous coal, 
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TOUGH TUNNELING 
ON NEW COAL LINE 


Elk Creek spur of the Baltimore & Ohio opens 
new fields containing an estimated 100,000,- 
000 tons of high grade fuel—Difficult con- 
struction of 1,517-ft. bore through abandoned 


mine workings was feature of the project 


suitable for coking and general industrial use. The 
cost of the project was $3,365,000. 

The Elk Creek spur extends in a generally southwest 
direction from Berryburg. Directly west of this town 
it crosses the divide between the Tygart River and the 
Elk Creek watersheds by means of a 1,517-ft. single- 
track tunnel. Construction of this tunnel proved to be 
unusually hazardous because the bore passes through 
the workings of an old coal mine that was abandoned 
approximately 40 years ago, and called for many special 
precautions. 

West of the tunnel, the line follows the course of a 
stream known as Stewart run for a distance of 4.4 mi., 
before reaching Elk creek, which it follows for an addi- 
tional 3.5 mi. to the tipple of the new mine. The 
section of line along Stewart run is on a grade of 1.5 per 
cent compensated, ascending to the east. The re- 
mainder of the west end of the line, along Elk creek, 
is on a grade of 0.5 per cent compensated, ascending 
eastward. Curvature on the line is restricted to 10 deg. 

Specifications called for a 30-ft width of roadbed in 
cuts and 20 ft. on fills. Heavy earthwork was involved 
at many points and the total quantity of excavation 
amounted to approximately 1,000,000 cu. yd. The three 


One of the new bridges constructed on the Elk Creek spur 
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The liner system of the tunnel consists of specially-formed steel Considerable difficulty was encountered in tunneling because 
H-beams set on I-beam mud sills and bolted at the crown of the new line crosses abandoned mine workings such as the 
the arch one shown in this view 


The concrete interlining of the tunnel was placed in 60-ft. Tunnel concrete ‘Was delivered to the forms by means of a 
sections using the jumbo form pictured here Presdweld concrete gun, shown receiving @ charge from the mixer 
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heaviest cuts on the line called for the removal of 74,- 
000 cu. yd., 80,000 cu. yd. and 91,000 cu. yd., respec- 
tively. The largest fill—70 ft. high—contains approxi- 
mately 140,000 cu. yd. of material. This fill is placed 
over an 8-ft. by 8-ft. concrete box culvert, 286 ft. long. 

The Sutton Company, Radford, Va., and the Empire 
Construction Company of Baltimore, Md., held the 
grading, drainage and bridge contracts and employed 
a number of units of modern earth-moving equipment on 
the work. 

The track specifications called for new treated ties, 
fully tie-plated, laid on cinder ballast. Rail weighing 
131 lb. per yard was used in the tunnel and on the 
1.5-per cent grade, west of the tunnel, along Stewart 
run. The remainder of the line was laid with 100-lb. 
rail, The track was laid by A. S. Wikstrom, Inc., 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Tunnel Construction Was Troublesome 


The 1,517-ft. single-track tunnel is the longest to be 
constructed on the B. & O. in recent years. As men- 
tioned, it passes directly through the workings of an 
abandoned coal mine, which resulted in a number of 
interesting construction problems and_ considerable 
danger for the workmen engaged on the project. 

The design of the tunnel provided for a steel rib 
liner system, furnished by the Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio, which was covered 
with a 20-in. inner lining of concrete. The clear inside 
width of the tunnel is 18-ft. between side walls, while the 
height is 24 ft. from the top of rail to the crown of the 
arch. The side walls are vertical to a height of 15 tt. 
above the rails. 

The Bates & Rogers Construction Corp., Chicago, 
held the contract for the tunnel and its approaches. 
Using a 14-drill jumbo and drilling 70 holes in the full 
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The. Baltimore & Ohio limes in the vicinity of Grafton, W. Ya., 
showing the location of the Elk Creek spur 








face section, 10 ft. deep, the excavation proceeded at 
the rate of 20 ft. a day in good ground or rock, but in 
many instances progress was much slower, at times 
being only two feet a day. The liner system consisted 
of two-piece sets of 8-in. H-beams, bolted at the crown. 
They were set in place directly after each mucking 
operation, resting on and bolted to mud sills made of 
pairs of 8-in. I-beams, yoked together. 


In the Old Mine Workings 


Where possible the liner ribs were set on 4-ft. centers, 
being spaced and braced with timber struts and steel 
tie rods. Timber lagging was used behind the side- 
wall ribs, while pressed-steel liner plates were used 
on the arch. However, because of the generally bad 
conditions that predominated in the tunnel, it was 
more frequently necessary to place the liner ribs on 2-ft. 
centers. When the ribs were placed on 2-ft. centers, 
channel purlins were used in place of the tie rods and 
timber struts. 

When the tunnel excavation reached the mine rooms, 
which crossed on a flat skew, the bad roof conditions 
encountered, because of old falls in the mine, caused 
the excavation work to be tackled in a different way. 
The good roof was about 15 ft. above the top of the steel 
arch and it was necessary to crib from the top of the 
tunnel steel to the roof, At these times the drifts were 
cut to enable the placing of an 8-ft. section of mud sill. 
Then a 2-ft. round was drilled and shot so that one rib 
set could be placed and cribbed. This procedure was 
followed until the end of the mud sill was reached and 
then the drifting process was started again. 

Concrete lining operations were not started until the 
tunnel excavation work was finished. The ballast wall 
and the side walls to a height of six feet were poured 
first, pouring being done in 60-ft. sections. When the 
concrete had hardened sufficiently, a traveling form for 
the balance of the tunnel section was run along the 
ballast wall, and the concreting of the remainder of the 
arch was completed. 

A Presdweld pneumatic gun was fed from a concrete 
mixer placed in front of the form. Concrete was 
batched dry outside the tunnel and brought to the site 
of mixing on flat cars. 

A terra-cotta half-round gutter was installed on each 
side of the tunnel throughout its entire length. Drains 
were installed in each of the mine rooms with the inlet 
beyond the concrete lining to insure that water from the 
mine would reach the gutter system. This also was 
done to prevent back water from accumulating in the 
old mine workings. 

The steel liner used in the tunnel involved approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 lb. of material, and approximately 13,- 
000 cu. yd. of concrete were placed in the lining. 

The tunnel has been named Lough tunnel in honor 
of Delbert Lough, one of the oldest B. & O. employees in 
the vicinity. 

The Elk Creek spur and Lough tunnel were con- 
structed under the general direction of A. C. Clarke, 
chief engineer, and W. W. Gwathmey, Jr., engineer of 
construction, B. & O. Other B. & O. engineers asso- 
ciated with the project included J. W. Jones, regional 
engineer, Baltimore; G. E. Norris, senior assistant engi- 
neer, and S. D. Dunn, assistant engineer, Clarksburg 
W. Va., and J. E. Scharper, resident engineer, Clarks- 
burg. 
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State Commissioners Consider 


Railroad Tax and Passenger Problems 


Craemer and McDonald propose “joint committee” for 
study of rail passenger-service deficits — Splawn and 
Edwards also address 61st annual meeting of N.A.R.U.C. 


§ harp criticism of the continuation of wartime federal 
excise taxes on transportation, and growing concern 
over mounting deficits in railroad passenger service, 
highlighted the sixty-first annual meeting of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissionérs 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, from August 
8 through August 11—a convention which was also 
addressed by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Walter 
M. W. Splawn and by Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director 
of the I. C. C.’s Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding. 


Favor Repeal of Excise Tax 


The state commissioners’ concerted attack on the 
federal excise taxes of 15 per cent on passenger fares 
and 3 per cent on freight bills got under way on the 
opening day of the meeting, when J. F. Craemer, of 
California, in his address as president of the associa- 
tion, told his colleagues that “These taxes were imposed 
to reduce the use of the rails by civilians during the 
war. Regardless of the wisdom of this action the use 
of the rails today affords no occasion for such a deter- 
rent. . . . American’s Class I rails in 1948 lost $560 
million in their passenger operations. This becomes all 
the more distressing when we realize that the American 
public had to pay a 15 per cent tax for the privilege 
of contributing to these losses. It seems inconceivable 
that we would continue to tax any segment of business 
15 per cent which is operating at a loss.” 

Mr. Craemer’s views were echoed by W. R. Mc- 
Donald, of Georgia, a past president of the association, 
in an address delivered on the closing day of the con- 
vention on the subject of Mounting Railroad Passenger 
Service Deficits. “Another major factor bearing on the 
diversion of passenger traffic from the rails,” Mr. Mc- 
Donald said, “is the continued assessment of the so- 
called war-time transportation tax. . . . This association 
is already on record as favoring repeal of the trans- 
portation tax and this effort should be vigorously prose- 
cuted as an important element in the solution of the 
passenger problem.” 

The committee on legislation, of which H. L. Hooker, 
of Virginia, was chairman, recommended readoption of 
the association’s 1948 resolution favoring repeal or 
reduction of the excise taxes, redrafted to include spe- 
cific reference to bills for such purposes now pending 
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in Congress and to the elimination of similar taxes in 
Canada. 

Both Mr. Craemer and Mr. McDonald also expressed 
concern over what the former called “the growing bur- 
den of passenger traffic losses,” and urged “joint effort” 
by the N. A. R. U. C., the I. C. C. and the railroads to 
develop, as Mr. Craemer expressed it, “overall policies 
and programs which can be put into effect uniformly, on 
a nationwide basis, in an effort to reduce, substantially, 
these deficits from passenger operations.” “A concerted 
and aggressive effort to deal with these deficits is urgent- 
ly needed,” he said, adding that “the state commissions 
are not equipped to undertake this tremendous task 
single-handed. It is their responsibility, however, to 
assist and cooperate in any such project.” 

Mr. McDonald, speaking particularly on the subject 
of passenger service losses, called for appointment of 
a “special committee” to cooperate with the I. C. C. in 
“study of the passenger deficit problem.” “The rail- 
roads,” he said, “should be invited to set up a com- 
mittee to cooperate in all phases of the study and to 
participate in all joint committee meetings and discus- 
sions. Such an undertaking would certainly develop all 
of the facts and information necessary for a precise 
diagnosis of the railroads’ passenger transportation ills, 
and with that accurate diagnosis we should be able to 
find the remedy that would effectuate at least a partial 
cure.” 

Prior to making that recommendation, Mr. McDonald 
had discussed the passenger traffic problem in consid- 
erable detail, as “a problem which is now perhaps the 
foremost concern of the railroad industry and the great- 
est threat to the solvency of our railroads as private 
enterprises,” but also as one which “cannot be dealt 
with sectionally nor ... by state regulatory commissions 
alone.” 

“The solution,” he stated, “must involve both in- 
creased revenues and reduced expenses. So far the 
railroads’ efforts to reduce expenses have been largely 
concentrated on the abandonment of selected passenger 
trains. .. . To state regulatory commissioners . . . the 
abandonment of all passenger service is a remedy to 
be considered only as a last resort — if at all.” 

Describing reduction in revenue from transportation 
of passengers as “most responsible for the acuteness of 
the present problem,” and declaring that “profitable pas- 












senger train operation is dependent upon volume,” Mr. 
McDonald cited the successful operation by the Central 
of Georgia of short-run, low-fare coach streamliners 
(described in the Railway Age of August 6, page 47) 
as an example of profitable passenger service. 

“Mail service,” Mr. McDonald continued, is “a major 
part of the passenger problem,” to which “the only 
obvious solution . . . is the disposition by the I. C. C. 
of the railroads’ petition for increased mail pay rates, 
or a reduction in expenses incurred in handling mail, 
or both.” Without expressing any opinion on the “pro- 
priety” of the railroads’ pending request for an 80 per 
cent increase in mail pay, he did say that “It would 
appear that if the Post Office Department is to follow 
a policy of subsidizing the air lines for the trans- 
portation of mail, it should at least pay the railroads 
for the actual cost incurred. .. . The recent development 
of the highway post office .. . should alleviate somewhat 
the necessity for continued operation of highly un- 
profitable branch lines.” 

With respect to expenses, he pointed out that in 1948 
passenger revenues “covered all expenses directly as- 
signable to passenger service and contributed about 
$99 million toward payment of common expenses. Thus, 
the position of some shippers that all passenger service 
should be eliminated is hardly tenable.” 


Experimentation, Rules Changes, Needed 


“There are,” he continued, “many instances which 
justify experimentation, even to the extent of making 
substantial expenditures. . . . If, as a result of an 
overall study, the railroads were allowed to make large 
savings by discontinuing wholly impracticable service, 
no doubt they would be willing to invest a portion of 
those savings toward the improvement of other service. 

“The operation of many trains is rendered totally 
impracticable by present employment rules which re- 
quire a minimum number of employees per train. When 
such conditions exist it is often necessary to authorize 
discontinuance of the trains with resulting inconvenience 
to the public and loss of employment to all the members 
of the train crew. If... certain trains might be con- 
tinued in operation by a reduction in personnel, and 
by otherwise changing their character so as to reduce 
expenses . . . some agreement might be reached with 
the railway labor organizations to provide for a relaxa- 
tion of employment rules in specific cases.” 


Splawn Discusses Waybill Studies 


On August 11, Dr. Splawn of the I. C. C. reported to 
the convention on the results of the commission’s way- 
bill studies, a discussion which he approached “as a 
commissioner who is expected to make some use of 
the results of the . . . work with waybills and who may 
be assumed to have some reasonable expectation of 
being aided in dealing with some questions.” 

A considerable part of his talk was devoted to an 
explanation of the processes involved in making the 
studies; to discussion of the accuracy of the one per cent 
sampling process used in them, and to consideration 
ot the reasons for using short-line, or “rate-making” 
mileages rather than actual route mileages. With respect 
to the reasons underlying the studies, he commented 
in part as: follows: 
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“The greatest value of the waybill data will lie in 
its thorough exploitation through research with a view 
to affording answers to numerous complex transportation 
problems of rates, revenues and related matters. Its 
unique advantage is the possibility it affords of analyzing 
any of the thousands of individual commodities included 
in the 262 freight commodity classes into which these 
commodities are grouped for statistical purposes. 

“The time has come to provide for additional staff 
to carry on the second phase of the waybill work, re- 
search and analysis of the data being published. 

“An important secondary purpose served by the way- 
bill studies is that of developing an index of freight rates 
from which it will be possible to test the actual increases 
which have taken place in freight rates over a period 
of time by individual commodities territorially and inter- 
territorially in terms of ton-mile revenue or revenue 
per ton or both. The commission has long wanted such 
an index and these waybill data offer for the first time 
a basis of developing such an index and keeping it up 
to date currently. 

“Another important achievement would be the devel- 
opment of comparisons of the level of rates in the dif- 
ferent territories. . . . Aside from these uses, there is 
a very considerable public. interest in commodity move- 
ments from the standpoint of marketing in the United 
States.” 

Dr. Edwards’ paper was a discussion of the relative 
costs of short-haul vs. long-haul rail traffic, with which 
he included some discussion of the general problem of 
railroad cost studies, which he described as “a measure 
of the relative amount of work performed by the carrier 
in handling the traffic.” 

He developed in considerable detail, and presented in 
tables and graphs which accompanied his talk, the 
relative importance of terminal and line-haul costs in 
freight movements of varying lengths. “Separate 
studies,” he said, “indicate that the increases in expenses 
in recent years have rested most heavily on the terminal 
operations where direct labor is such an important 
factor. 

“The significance of the terminal expenses and costs 
unrelated to distance may be indicated in another way. 
At a line-haul car-mile cost of 18.5 cents in the Eastern 
district, the costs unrelated to distance of $37.96 per 
carload are equivalent to 205 miles of haul. The com- 
parable figure in the Southern region is 154 miles and 
in the Western district 223 miles. Thus, on a 400-mi. 
box-car haul (25 tons) in the Eastern district roughly 
one-third of the combined costs would be unrelated to 
the distance. On a 1,000-mi. haul, approximately 17 per 
cent of the expenses would be unrelated to the length 
of the haul.” The tables and charts previously referred 
to included similar data for other types of movements 
and in other territories. 


Craemer Cites Tax Problems 


In addition to his remarks on the excise tax and the 
passenger traffic problem, as quoted above, Mr. Craemer 
devoted a considerable part of his president’s address 
to a discussion of the general tax problem, and of other 
economic problems facing the railroads and other public 
utilities, 

“The postwar cycle in which the public utility in- 
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dustry finds itself,” he said in part, “has been charac- 
terized by: three dominant factors: an unprecedented 
demand for increased public utility service, the tremen- 
dous impact of rising operating costs, and the ever- 
mounting tax burden. No one of these factors is within 
the control of either the industry or the regulatory 
commissions. Each of them must be recognized and 
effectively dealt with if . . . the public utility industry 
is to be maintained on a sound and stable basis. 

“Wage increases are all well and good if production 
simultaneously increases. If we keep up the spiral of 
wage increases in the face of a declining volume of 
business and no greater production supports the payroll 
dollar, we will face even more serious rate problems. 
It might well spell disaster not only for the carriers 
but for workers and shippers as well. 

“Congress has increased the tax burden on rail pay- 
rolls since the war. .. . This tax is scheduled to go 
even higher in years to come. .. . We of the regulatory 
bodies are compelled to recognize all taxes as an op- 
erating expense in fixing rates. They all thus become a 
part of the rate structure.” 

Mr. Craemer also referred to what he called the 
“capitalized taxes” paid by railroad supply companies 
and necessarily included in the prices paid by railroads 
for equipment. ‘The railroad company,” he said, “when 
buying a Diesel locomotive, of necessity finds itself 
capitalizing a substantial part of the cost which is rep- 
resented by taxes. .. . They are entitled to earn a return 
on that investment and they must also provide for de- 
preciation of this equipment. Capital goods are thus 
well saturated with pyramided taxes. To that extent 
your government today lives on capitalized taxes. 

“It is important that members of Congress are ad- 
vised as to the effect: of these ever-spiraling and expand- 
ing taxes on our economy. ... There is a crying need 
that something be done in Washington about this prob- 
lem.” 


Committee Reports 


In addition to the foregoing addresses, the convention 
received a number of reports from committees of the 
association. The committee on legislation, in addition to 
its recommendation for repeal of the federal excise 
taxes on transportation, also recommended opposition 
to any attempt to repeal or substantially modify the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act (section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act); to any bill which would exclude persons 
who are not lawyers from practicing before the I. C. C. 
or other governmental agencies, and to proposals to 
create additional federal transportation agencies or to 
increase corporate federal income tax rates — the latter 
on the ground that it might lead to requests for further 
rate increases. The committee favored bills S. 255, to 
amend section 205 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
relating to joint board procedure, and H. R. 2770, to 
amend section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
“reinstate and preserye the jurisdiction of state com- 
missions respecting the regulation of intrastate service 
and rates of railroads undergoing reorganization.” 

The committee on. cooperation between state and 
federal commissions (Nat B. Knight, Jr., Louisiana, 
chairman) proposed certain clarifying rules of pro- 
cedure in cases where'a cooperating panel of state com- 
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missioners participates in hearings with the I. C. C. 
The committee on regulatory procedure (Everett C. 
McKeage, California, chairman) proposed an amend- 
ment to Section 1342 of the United States Judicial Code 
which it said would “preserve state jurisdiction from 
interference by federal courts” by barring all juris- 
diction of federal district courts as applied to orders, 
decisions and actions of a state regulatory body affecting 
a public utility, where the order or action does not 
“cast an intolerable burden on interstate commerce,” 
where it has been rendered after reasonable notice 
and hearing, and where remedy is available in the 
state courts. 

The committee on service and facilities of transporta- 
tion agencies (William T. Brooks, Arizona, chairman) 
presented a report which was sharply critical of the 
railroads, asserting that “there are staggering wastes 
in rail transportation which should be eliminated with- 
out further delay.” 

Mr. Brooks’ committee cited as “the more important 
of such wastes the failure and refusal of the railroads 
to: (a) consolidate their properties; (b) pool freight 
cars and unify terminals; (c) eliminate passenger 
deficit, and (d) reduce loss and damage to freight.” 
The report did not, however, include any suggestions as 
to how such objectives might be accomplished. 

Other reports, largely in the nature of progress re- 
ports or summaries of developments since the associa- 
tion’s previous meeting at Savannah, Ga., in November, 
1948, included those of committees on safety of op- 
eration of transportation agencies (C. L. Doherty, South 
Dakota, chairman); valuation, (Samuel Bryan, Wis- 
consin, chairman) ; progress in regulation of transporta- 
tion agencies (Jeff A. Robertson, Kansas, chairman) ; 
rates of transportation agencies (C. A. Merkle, South 
Dakota, chairman) ; corporate finance (Thomas A. Ken- 
nelly, Rhode Island, chairman), and business of secre- 
tarial offices (Edward T. Kaveny, Wisconsin, chairman). 
The report of the association’s Washington office, deal- 
ing largely with its participation in the Ex Parte 168 
freight rate case, was presented by Frederick G. Ham- 
ley, general solicitor of the association. 


Miller of Ohio New President 
H. M. Miller, chairman of the Publie. Utilities Com- 


mission of Ohio, was elected president of the associ- 
ation to succeed Mr. Craemer. Other officers elected or 
re-elected were: First vice-president, George H. Flagg, 
Public Utilities Commission of Oregon; second vice- 
president, J. C. Darby, South Carolina Public Service 
Commission; general solicitor, Frederick G. Hamley; 
secretary, Ben Smart, and assistant secretary, Stanley 
Allyson. 





The U. S. part of the Berlin “air lift” carried 1,609,749 
tons at a cost of $238,140,100—so reports “Aviation Week” 
magazine. This figures out to $147.93 per ton for the 350- 
mile haul, or a little more than 42 cents per ton-mile, which 
is approximately 32 times the average revenue per ton-mile 
being received by the American railroads for the transporta- 
tion of freight. 
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EACH BIG TRUCK’S SUBSIDY} ‘ 














I has frequently been claimed by operators of big 
trucks, such as 3-axle single units and truck combina- 
tions, that they are fully paying their share of the cost 
of highway facilities provided for their use by govern- 
ment. It is here proposed to put this claim to a factual 
test. 

Use of the highways is a joint use by many types and 
kinds of motor vehicles and for many different purposes. 
The cost of highway improvements and maintenance is 
incurred to meet the requirements of this joint use. 
Consequently, highway costs must be considered as joint 
costs. They must be separated and allocated fairly and 
equitably on the basis of a sound method. 

A sound method of separating and allocating the joint 
costs of highway construction and maintenance is 
through the use of gross ton-miles, as a measure of use 
and of cost. The fact is that this method underlies in 
principle the whole system of taxation in the states for 
motor vehicle operators. In California, Illinois, lowa, 
Maryland, Missouri, Utah and Washington, governmental 
agencies have used the gross ton-mile as the measure 
of relative use in their cost studies. All of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia have had statutes 
since 1929 imposing a tax on motor fuel sold for the 
generation of power for the propulsion of motor vehicles 
on highways. Since 1921, every state has required regis- 
tration and payment of a fee therewith for the operation 
of motor vehicles on highways. The basis for all regis- 
tration fees fixed by present statutes for the property- 
carrying classes, such as trucks, trailers, tractors, and 
combinations, is one of weight. In fact, in a majority 
of the states, the weight basis is defined as gross weight. 

In addition to the motor fuel tax and the registration 
fee, some states collect a motor carrier fee from regu- 
lated for-hire carriers as partial compensation for use of 
the public highways. Among such states, the basis of the 
tax is generally gross weight or mileage, or both. 

It is clear from this examination of existing state laws 
that the legislative mind has been groping to find a way 
to impose an equitable ton-mile tax upon motor vehicle 
operators as payment for their use of improved high- 
ways. The uniform fuel tax is demonstrably unfair for 
passenger cars and other light vehicles, but has been 
retained for its ease and sureness of application. It has 
been supplemented by a registration fee, graduated— 
though not steeply enough—according to weight. Motor 
carrier fees have here and there been charged against 
certain groups as a further offset to the bias of fucl 
taxes. All of these laws must be complied with before 
the motor vehicle may be operated legally on the public 
highways. It is certainly evident that the combination 
of a motor fuel tax for mileage and a registration fee 
and a carrier tax based on gross weight is in principle a 
gross ton-mile tax. 
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per cent over 1941. 





Not only logic but also legislative practice, developed 
by legislation of long-standing and widespread usage, 
support the gross ton-mile method as sound in principle 
and as a reasonably fair and accurate measure of rela- 
tive highway use, of highway “benefits,” of “transporta- 
tion service rendered by roads,” and of payments for 
use. It must be recognized that this method does not 
give weight to such factors as space occupancy and 
interference with the operation of light vehicles on 
heavy grades, and to this extent favors the big truck. 


More Data Now Available 


Three nationwide studies of highway costs have been 
made in the past. One was by the former Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion, Vol. IV, and was applied in detail to 1932. The 
second was by Messrs. Breed, Older and Downs, High- 
way Costs, for the Association of American Railroads, 
and also dealt in detail with the year 1932, but with 
some additional data for 1937. The third was by the 
staff of the Board of Investigation and Research—Trans- 
portation and applied specifically to the year. 1940. 

Year by year more data have become available and 
conditions have materially changed, so that a reconsid- 
eration is justified. Additional data of a more compre- 
hensive character have been assembled from the state- 
wide surveys carried on under the aegis of the Public 
Roads Administration. The information is of a very 
helpful and enlightening character. 

Conditions have materially changed since the date of 
previous studies. Pertinent new facts, for example, 
were given in a speech to the Road Builders Conference 
by the commissioner of public roads, February 7, 1949. 
He pointed out that the volume of truck traffic is almost 
three times as great in 1949 as in 1931; that in 1931 
trucks travelled about 11.4 billion miles on the main 
roads and in 1949 would approach 34 billion miles; 
that in 1931, about 8 trucks out of a thousand had axle 
loads of 18,000 lb., with practically none in excess of 
20,000 lb., while in 1947 there were 76 trucks per 
thousand with 18,000 lb. or more per axle, 33 of 20,000 
lb. or more, and 14 of 22,000 lb. or more, and that a 
highway that was carrying 5,000 vehicles per day, with 
780 trucks in 1941, in 1947 was carrying 9,500 vehicles, 
of which 1,980 were trucks. . 

Data published by the Public Roads Administration — 
show that the loads carried by trucks and their com- 
binations on 350,000 miles of main rural roads in the 
United States amounted to 58.7 billion ton-miles in 1941 
and 73.6 billion in 19477, an increase in 1947 of 25 
Of the 58.7 billion ton-miles in 


1Public Roads, vol. 25, No. 3, p. 47, March, 1948. 
2Public Roads, vol. 25, No. 7, p., 150, March, 1949. 
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1941, single-unit trucks carried 28.5 billion, or 48.5 per 
cent, and truck combinations carried 30.2 billion, or 
51.5 per cent. In 1947 the single unit trucks carried 
22.6 billion ton-miles, or 30.7 per cent, and the combina- 
tions carried 51.0 billion, or 69.3 per cent. Thus, the 
ton-mileage carried by the single unit trucks in 1947 
was only 80 per cent of that carried by them in 1941; 
whereas, the combinations carried in 1947 a ton-mileage 
total equal to 169 per cent of the total carried by them 
in 1941. This demonstrates a remarkable shift from 
the smaller vehicles to the heavier combinations during 
the short span of seven years. 

As more or less opinion evidence, but clearly indicat- 
ing the trend of public feeling in the matter, there is 
given the following excerpt from an open telegram of 
February 18, 1949, by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation: 

“Motor vehicle owners are paying more and more of 
the costs of highway construction and maintenance. 
There is growing evidence that passenger cars and the 
millions of owners of smaller and lighter trucks are 
paying more than their fair share of the total allocated 
to all motor vehicles. In this connection we respectively 
call your attention to the report recently made to the 
California legislature by G. T. McCoy, chief engineer 
of the Division of Highways, that the heavy vehicles in 
that state are responsible for 55 per cent of the total 
cost of new highway construction—a proportion far in 
excess of tax payments currently assigned against this 
segment of trucks. This raises the question as to how 
long the lighter vehicles should continue to subsidize 
heavy operations.” “Heavy vehicles” were those above 
8.000 lb. axle weight. 


More and Heavier Trucks 


The report of the Illinois Highway and Traffic Prob- 
lems Commission (1949) recommends “substantial in- 
creases in truck, bus, and trailer licenses” and says: 
“In arriving at the license fee rates it recommends, the 
commission has adopted the premise that the increases 
should be much larger in the case of heavy vehicles than 
in the case of light vehicles. Highway facilities are 
more costly because of the need to accommodate the 
heavy vehicles; and furthermore, heavy vehicles have 
been paying smaller user taxes per ton-mile in Illinois 
than have the light vehicles.” According to their figures 
the automobile is paying three times as much per ton- 
mile as the largest type of truck. 

Since World War II, there has been a more rapid 
increase in trucks, and in trucks and combinations of 
large size. Furthermore, the loadings have been heavier. 
The easings of maximum load laws granted during the 
war period have, in many cases, been made permanent, 
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Hence, there are more trucks and bigger trucks than 
ever before. There has been no increase in charges 
against them to keep in step with increase in size and 
weight and use. 

In Indiana, for example, the State Highway Commis- 
sion reported in 1948 that “The increase in the number 
of heavy trucks on the highways, particularly of the 
combination type of truck-tractor drawing a semi-trailer 
—recognized as the heaviest vehicle on the road today— 
has been little short of phenomenal; the number regis- 
tered in the first year (1926) of their existence was 111; 
by 1947 the number had shot up to 13,960. Between 
the years of 1940 and 1947 there was an increase of 100 
per cent; and from 1945 to 1947 a 45 per cent in- 
crease. The number of semi-trailers has increased in 
the same proportion. .. . They require more expensive 
highway construction than do lighter trucks and pas- 
senger cars,” but highway user charges have not in- 
creased. 

No previous study has found that motor vehicles as 
a group have paid the total cost of highway and street 
improvement provided for their use. It is still true. 
In the period 1921-1947, as shown by government re- 
ports, total expenditures for construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and streets amounted to $53.5 billion, 
and, in the same period, total highway user payments 
have amounted to $23.9 billion, or 44.67 per cent. The 
deficit is $29.6 billion, or 55.33 per cent. This amount 
of deficit has never entered into the cost of motor 
vehicle operation, and certainly no part has been a 
factor in the highway rate structure. 


Application of the Ton-Mile Method 


For 1947, there have fortunately been made available 
data and tables, not heretofore to be had, which supply 
fairly representative information to meet the require- 
ments of the gross ton-mile method.® 

In order to apply the method of gross ton-miles as a 
measure of road and street use and hence the measure 
of relative cost, to the group of trucks, designated here 
as big trucks, including 3-axle single units and com- 
binations, it is necessary to ascertain— 

a. Their average weight, loaded and unladen; 

b. The number of vehicle miles operated; 


c. From a. and b. the total gross ton-miles for the group; 
d. The total expenditures for construction and mainte- 


3They are to be found in Public Roads, official publication of the Public 
Roads Administration, volume 25, No. 7, March, 1949. This is the 


source of information upon which the following analysis is largely de- 
pendent. 
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Twenty modern, multi-unit Diesel 
trains will soon be operating on 
branch lines in New South Wales, 
Australia, as part of a drive by 
that state to improve its rail ser- 
vice. With the exception of some of 
the aluminum and the American- 
built 165-hp. motors, the trains are 
to be all-Australian-made. Ten will 
be two-unit and ten three-unit trains 





nance and the total payment by all motor vehicles for 
highway use, for the year studied; 

e. The portion of expenditures or payments to be paid by 
big trucks as a group and average per unit, and 

f. Comparison of amount that was paid by the group and 
per unit with what should have been paid. 


From this final computation, it can be shown whether 
or not the big trucks are paying their fair proportion of 
expenditures or payments, are overpaying, or are sub- 
sidized. 


Average Weight 


Table 6 in Public Roads for March, 1949, p. 149, 
shows the following average weight by classes of loaded 
and empty trucks for 1947. 


Loaded, Ib. Empty, Ib. 


Single-unit trucks, panel and pickup ...... 5,109 3,965 
= sid ae other 2-axle, 4-tire .... 7,816 5,271 
Bs” per “¢ RaUKIO, GFE co oesccsss 12,871 7,036 
Aiilcad Ad DEO “Wieckicseasacewace 26,711 13,777 
SR Se nie) 2 sine Gis c-sidie wa lebian'® 37,498 18,304 


Interest in this table centers in the last two groups, 
the 3-axle single units and the combinations, which are 
called the big trucks in this study. 

The mileage traveled by the loaded and empty big 
trucks represented 31.26 per cent of the total vehicle- 
miles of travel by all trucks and combinations on the 
350,000 miles of roads—divided between the 3-axle 
single-unit trucks and the combinations, 3.72 and 27.54 
per cent, respectively. 

The total amount of estimated travel, both rural 
and urban, by all trucks and combinations in the United 
States in 1947 is 66,089,000,000 vehicle-miles. Apply- 
ing the above percentages, 3.72 and 27.54, to the total 
of 66,089,000,000, we find that single-unit trucks with 
3 axles traveled 2,458,000,000 vehicle-miles and com- 
binations traveled 18,201,000,000 vehicle-miles, a total 
of 20,659,000,000. vehicle-miles in 1947. 


Gross Ton-Miles 


It was found that 44.5 per cent of the vehicle-miles 
by the 3-axle single-unit trucks on the 350,000 miles of 
main rural roads were traveled by empty trucks having 
an average weight of 13,777 lb.; 32.9 per cent of the 
vehicle-miles traveled by the ‘combinations were by 
empty vehicles having an average weight of 18,304 lb. 






The gross ton-mileages of the empty and loaded 3-axle 
trucks and combinations as well as of the other types of 
trucks are developed as shown in Table 1. Combina- 
tions and 3-axle trucks accounted for 309.5 billion gross 
ton-miles, whereas all other trucks accounted for 172.5 
billion gross ton-miles. 

All other motor vehicle classifications, automobiles, 
commercial buses, school and non-revenue buses, traveled 
an estimated total of 304.5 billion vehicle-miles. Multi- 
plying the vehicle mileages of these three passenger clas- 
sifications by their respective average gross road weights, 
we determine the total gross ton-miles of all passenger 
vehicles to be 543 billion (See Table 2). Thus, the 
total gross ton-mileage of all vehicles in 1947 is the sum 
of the figures for passenger vehicles, small trucks and 
the big trucks, namely, 1,025 billions. The 309.5 billion 
gross ton-miles computed for the combinations and 3- 
axle single-unit trucks, the big trucks represent 30.2 
per cent of the total. 


Total Expenditures and Payments, 1947 


Total public expenditures on highways and streets 
were estimated by the Public Roads Administration to 
amount to $2,328,000,000 in 1947.4. Total payments in- 
cluding fuel taxes, fees and other road imposts by all 
kinds of motor vehicles in 1947, amounted to $1,838,741,- 
000°. 


Portion to Be Paid by Big Trucks 


On the basis of total expenditures in 1947, 30.2 per 
cent of $2,328,000,000, or $703,056,000, represents the 
share of cost for combinations and 3-axle single unit 
trucks—the big trucks. On the basis of payments 
actually made in 1947, the big trucks should have paid 
30.2 per cent of total payments, $1,838,741,000, made 
by all motor vehicles, or $555,300,000. 

The exact number of combinations operating on all 
public thoroughfares is not known but a reasonably 
accurate estimate can be made. Tractor semi-trailer 
combinations registered in 12 states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 





4Hearings, H.R.- 5888, Federal-aid Highway Act of 1948, 80th Cong., 2nd 
sess., p. 183. ; is 
5Public Roads ‘Administration, Highway Revenues, SF-1,1948. 
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Maryland, Montana, Pennsylvania, Wyoming) numbered 
83,924 in 1947 and thus accounted for 4.59 per cent of 
all truck and tractor registrations in these states. Consid- 
ering the geographical location and industrial character 
of these twelve states, they may be accepted as being 
representative of all states. Hence, the total tractor semi- 
trailer combinations numbered 4.59 per cent of the 
6,512,628 trucks and tractor-trucks registered in the 
United States in 1947. On the main rural roads, the 
truck and trailer combination and the 3-axle single unit 
account for one-fourth as many vehicle-miles as the 
tractor semi-trailers. On the ground that vehicle- 
mileages operated by each of the three types of vehicles 
designated as big trucks are proportional to their re- 
spective numbers, the total number of big trucks is deter- 
mined by multiplying 6,512,628 by 114 times 4.59 per 
cent, or 5.74 per cent. This percentage of 6,512,628 is 
373,825, the number of single-unit trucks and combina- 
tions for which $703,056,000 were expended for public 
ways in 1947. Such expenditures amounted to an average 
for each of these big trucks of $1,880.71. 

Since the big trucks as a group, numbering 373,225, 
should have paid as their share 30.2 per cent of total 
payments actually made or $555,300,000, each of these 
big trucks should have made an average payment of 
$1,485.45. 


Payments Made by Big Trucks, 1947 


Studies made in California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas have developed ton-mile pay- 
ments by operators of big trucks registered in those 
states varying from less than 0.05 cents to 0.075 cents, 
although Illinois reported 0.09 cents for one gross weight 
group in that state. An average of the payments in 
these states is approximately 0.065 cents per gross ton- 
mile. Since 3-axle trucks and combinations accounted 
for 309,536,634,000 ton-miles in the United States, by 
applying 0.065 cents per ton-mile, we find their total 
payment to be $201,198,812. This figure, divided by the 
total number of such vehicles, 373,825, shows an average 
payment per vehicle of $538.22. 

On the basis of expenditures, the big trucks should 
have paid $703,056,000, or an average of $1,880.71 for 
each big truck. Therefore, on a gross ton-mile basis, 
as a measure of relative use and payment, the average 
3-axle truck or combination, the big truck, paid only 
28.62 per cent of its fair share of expenditures made on 
all public streets and highways in 1947. 

On the basis of payments made, the big trucks should 
have paid $555,300,000 or an average of $1,485.45 for 
each big truck. The average big truck paid $538.22, 
or only 36.2 per cent of its share of payments. 


Subsidy to the Big Trucks 


Since the big trucks as a group paid only $201,198,812 
out of a total of $703,056,000 of expenditures which they 
should have paid, they received subsidy as a group in 
the amount of $501,857,188. On the basis of payments, 
they paid only $201,198,812 out of a total of $555,300,000 
which they should have paid. By this method they 
received a subsidy of $354,100,000. 

On the basis of expenditures, the average big truck 
should have paid $1,880.71. It paid $538.22. It failed, 
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TABLE 1—Vehicle-miles Traveled, Loaded and Empty, by 
Trucks and Combinations, Their Average Weights, and Gross 
Ton-Miles, on All Streets and Highways in 1947 


Percentage Vehicle- 
of mniles, on Percentage of Vehicle-miles 


yehicle- all public — vehicle-miles on all public 














miles ways on main rural ways, in millions 
on main (percents roads 
Vehicle rural x total), in 
Type roads millions loaded empty loaded empty 
Panel & 3 
pick-up 28.44 18,796 39.2 60.8 7,368 11,428 
Other 2-axle, 
4-tired 4.12 2,723 50.9 49.1 1,386 . 1,337 
Other ‘2-axle, 
6-tired 36.18 23,911 54.4 45.6 13,008 10,903 
Single unit, . 
3-axle 3.72 2,458 55.5 44.5 1,364 1,094 
Combinations 27.54 18,201 67.1 32.9 12,213 5,988 
Totals 100.00 66,089 53.5 46.5 35,339 30,750 
Average gross weight of vehicles Gross neg ag on all pub- 
lic wa n thousands 
Loaded Empty Loa ~y Empty 
Vehicle type Ib. tons lb. tons vehicles vehicles 
Panel & 
ick-up 5,109 2.5545 3,965 1.9825 18,821,556 22,656,010 
Other 2-axle, 


le 
4-tired 7,816 3.908 5,271 2.6355 5,416,488 3,523,663 


6-tired 12,871 6.4355 7,036 3.518 83,712,984 38,356,754 
Single unit. 





3-axle 26,711 13.3555 13,777 6.8885 18,216,902 7,536,019 
Combinations 37,498 18.749 18,304 9.152 228,981,537 54,802,176 
Totals 355,149,467 126,874,622 





TABLE 2—Vehicle-miles Traveled, Average Gross Road Weights, . 
and Gross Ton-miles of Passenger-carrying Vehicles on All 
Streets and Highways in 1947 


Vehicle miles Average Gross Wet. Ton-miles 





Vehicle type __ (millions) (Ib.) (tons) (thousands) 
Automobiles 300,282 3,390 (a) 1.695 508,977,990 
Commercial buses 3,560 17,400 (a) 8.7 30,972,000 
School and non-revenue buses 691 9,000 (b) 4.5 3,109,500 

Totals 304,533 543,059,490 


(a) Public Aids to Domestic Transportation, ‘ 308... 
(b) Public Aids to Transportation, Vol. LV, p. 134. 





therefore, to pay its fair share in the amount of $1,342.49, 
and to this extent it received subsidy. On the basis of 
user payments, the average big truck should have paid 
$1,485.45. It paid $538.22. It failed, therefore, to pay its 
fair share of actual payments in the amount of $947.23, 
and to this extent was subsidized by passenger cars 
and light trucks. 

This analysis takes no account of overloaded trucks 
and their destructive effect upon highway pavements. 
“Billions of dollars worth of the nation’s finest high- 
ways are being pounded to pieces by overweight and 
overloaded commercial vehicles,” says the American 
Automobile Association. If the destructive effect were 
taken into consideration, the subsidy would be greater. 

Here also is a solid factual foundation for the claim 
by the American Automobile Association. that “the pas- 
senger cars and millions of owners of smaller and lighter 
trucks are paying more than their share of the total 
[construction and maintenance cost] allocated to all 
motor vehicles.” The association adds: “This raises 
the question as to how long the lighter vehicles should 
continue to subsidize heavy operations. One thing 
is clear and that is that the lighter vehicles cannot con- 
tinue to subsidize destructive operations.” 
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Inland Chief Attacks 
Steel Board Creation 


Presages end of collective 
bargaining, charges Randall 


Clarence B. Randall, president of the 
Inland. Steel Company, Chicago, ap- 
peared last week before the three-man 
fact-finding board hearing the steel in- 
dustry-unions dispute at New York, and 
charged that President Truman, in form- 
ing the board, has “destroyed” collective 
bargaining. The president by-passed the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law and 
appointed the board in a truce proposal 
to avert a nationwide strike by steel 
workers, who are demanding a fourth- 
round wage increase. 

Mr. Randall’s complete statement fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the 
welfare of every citizen of the United 
States is at stake in the hearings before 
this board. And by this I mean not only 
the fact that you gentlemen are author- 
ized to make recommendations that 
might affect the prosperity of the whole 
os but the fact that you are here at 
all. 


“Industrial Revolution” 


“When the President announced the 
formation of this board he was in fact 
announcing an industrial revolution in 
America. By doing so he has declared 
himself as favoring a new social order, 
and one so different from that under 
which our magnificent production record 
has been achieved that unless the process 
is stopped, and stopped at once, there 
will be no possibility of turning back. 
Through this means, whether he knew it 
or not, he has proclaimed that wages 
shall be fixed by the government. This 
step is always the first one taken by 
those who set out to establish a social- 
ist or corporative state. The fixing of 
profits comes next, and then when in- 
centive is killed and production falls, 
the final step of nationalization follows. 
Europe came close to starvation because 
of this tragic sequence, and was saved 
only by the dynamic quality of a free 
America. Yet here is the same pattern. 

“Review the sequence of events. Bar- 
gaining was undertaken by this union 
that turned out to be bargaining in name 
only. Take Inland Steel Company, for 
example. It is now quite clear that at no 
time did the union actually intend to 
come to an agreement with us. We were 
but an insignificant part in the working 
out of the global strategy by which the 
establishment of this board was to be 
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forced upon the government. The wage 
demand which was presented to you gen- 
tlemen was never brought to our bar- 
gaining table. We hear of it first here. 
It was pensions the union asked of us. 

“We made an offer on pensions. We 
were confident that our employees liked 
that offer, but the global strategy of the 
union required that it be rejected and 
that no single company be permitted to 
make an agreement. So we find our- 
selves pleading our cause before strang- 
ers, men of standing but men who are 
strangers to our company and to our 
employees. You have never seen our 
plant, and never talked with our men, 
and it isn’t human to expect that in the 
few brief moments that we shall be be- 
fore you you can understand our prob- 
lems. Collective bargaining has _ been 
destroyed. It has been repealed by the 
President. And if this union strategy 
works this time, collective bargaining 
will never come back. The precedent 
here attempted, reflecting the similar 
attempt made in 1946, would commit us 
to boards and government wage-fixing 
forever. 

“And no thoughtful person should be 
deceived by the naive suggestion that 
your findings are to be recommendations 
only. The moment your announcement is 
made, every power of the government 
will be brought to bear to compel both 
sides to accept your conclusions. If 
management in a particular steel com- 
pany feels it must take exception to your 
findings, an attempt will be made to for- 
get the word ‘recommendations’ and to 
whip up public opinion to force com- 
pany acceptance. This, I say, my com- 
pany will resist. 


Higher Costs Now Mean “Disaster” 


“I would hold this view with the same 
deep conviction even if I knew that you 
would deny each demand of the union, 
as statesmanship requires you to d-. No 
increase in cost whatever should take 
place at this time. To increase cost in 
a falling market is to invite disaster. 
Rising costs inevitably bring lower vol- 
ume and unemployment. War pressures 
are ended, and we are in a rapidly 
changing market. The battle now is to 
maintain produetion, and industry needs 
lower costs, not higher. 

“I cannot think but that you gentle- 
men see this as clearly as I do. But the 
system that brings you here is wrong, 
tragically wrong, in my opinion. I re- 
peat, that this is a rvolution. It is a 
different America if three men are per- 
mitted to substitute their judgment for 
that of hundreds and thousands of man- 
agers of individual bisinesses all over 








the country. President Truman recently 
criticized the bigness of business. But 
the bigness which he has here created is 
a bigness so incalculable that it can des- 
troy America. It is a bigness that no 
three men, gifted though you may be, 
ought to be asked to assume. It is a big- 
ness that denies every American tradi- 
tion, and that must be resisted if Amer- 
ica is to remain free. 

“And in my opinion it will be re- 
sisted. This is America at the crossroads, 
and the steel industry cannot stand idly 
by. This is labor monopoly given its 
blessing by government and by the same 
government that cries monopoly at man- 
agement. 


“Distortion of Our Economy” 


“Mr. Murray (presiden. of the C.I.0.) 
speaks with complete authority. His is 
the single voice for all unions in the 
steel business. He holds the power to 
suspend steel production in every steel 
plant in the country, and suspend it 
too in big plants that use the production 
of that industry. Through political alliance 
with the government he possesses the 
power to induce the President of the 
United States to take extra-legal action 
at his request. Sarcastically in these 
hearings he scoffed at the fact that the 
various companies involved had diff- 
culty in acting as a unit. Does he think 
that we have one single man who can 
dictate policy to hundreds of separate 
companies? Has he forgotten that steel 
plants are privately owned, and that the 
individual owners are entitled to run 
their businesses as they think best, and 
not as a steel czar might dictate? Has 
he forgotten competition? If so, the At- 
torney General might well instruct him 
on the point. He has operated within a 
labor monopoly for so long that by men- 
tal habit he associates the same pattern 
of monopoly with other institutions. He 
conceives it natural for the steel indus- 
try to orm an opposing monopoly as 
complete and as gigantic as his. 

“This we will not do. See where it has 
brought us in these present hearings. 
The labor monopoly took half of the 
time of this board. Some 63 companies 
are now before this board. Many of them 
have asked to be heard on the manage- 
ment side. Yet there has been allotted to 
them eight days—eight days to be divi- 
ded between them—the same time given 
the labor monopoly. Many fine institu- 
tions must content themselv-s with a 
brief 15 minutes or half an hour in which 
to discuss a question on which the whole 
future of their enterprises may hinge. 
That is complete madness. No orderly 
di ussion nor fair results can flow from 
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such a process. I repeat—this is the re- 
peal of collective bargaining—this is 
government wage-fixing, the inevitable 
consequence of labor monopoly. 

“In my judgment, the steel industry 
cannot by its presence here be deemed 
to consent that this process go on. It 
must protest to you and to the President, 
and to the American people, that this is 
a distortion of our economy. And I sub- 
mit to you gentlemen that it lies fully 
within your province to protest likewise. 
You will hear our doubts as to the pro- 
priety of this political proceeding, and 
you are not the men [ think you are if 
you have not already yourselves enter- 
tained similar doubts. 

“T ask you to be courageous. I ask 
you to be statesmen. I ask that in your 
recommendations you not only record 
our doubts, but that you express your 
own honest convictions to the effect that 
the very establishment of this steel fact- 
finding board is in itself a bad thing for 
the United States. 

“It is bad in principle—therefore it 
would be bad at any time, but today it 
is dangerous. Our country is now in a 
recession. Production. is in the falling 
trend in industry after industry. Unem- 
ployment has reached its highest pomt 
in seven years. You cannot safely pile 
new uncertainties on an already uncer- 
tain situation. You cannot safely dis- 
courage investment in private enterprise 
which, after all, is the source of all em- 
ployment, all wages, all profits, all -pro- 
duction—the livelihood of the American 
people. 

“You will do all these things if you 
permit yourselves to be made an in- 
strument through which Mr. Murray’s 
union can impose increased cost on 
American industry and the American 
people. This is surely the time for man- 
agement for labor, and for government to 
exercise genuine statesmanship for the 
common good. It is obviously no time, in 
the face of the present situation through- 
out the world, for any interest to pursue 
a course which could precipitate a grave 
economic crisis in the United States.” 


.C.C. Modifies M. P. 
Reorganization Plan 


Capitalization increased; 
common stock of “no value” 


To some extent liberalizing its earlier 
proposals, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued its fourth supplemen- 
tal report and order in the Missouri Pa- 
cific reorganization proceedings (Finance 
Docket No. 9918), thus approving a new 
plan to terminate the long period of 
court operation of this railroad, which 
was placed in the hands of trustees April 
1, 1933. The latest plan differs in some 
tespects from that proposed by Examiner 
R. H. Jewell, which was ontlined in 
Railway Age of November 6, 1948, page 
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54, but it retains many of its features, 
including provisions for a limited partici- 
pation in the new company of holders of 
old Missouri Pacific preferred stock and 
a finding that the equity of holders of 
the old company’s common stock is 
“without value.” 

The principal holder of old Missouri 
Pacific common stock is the Allegheny 
Corporation, with 499,200 of the 828,395 
shares outstanding. Allegheny has been 
active in the complicated course of the 
reorganization proceedings through the 
commission and various courts. 


Two Plans Rejected ; 

The commission’s further modified 
plan is subject to petitions for modifica- 
tion and replies thereto, for which 70 
days from August 2 are allowed. It then 
must be accepted by the court adminis- 
tering the road’s affairs under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and by various creditor 
groups to become finally effective. The 
effective date fixed in the plan is Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, which is termed by the com- 
mission “not too remote from the date 
upon which a plan is iikely to be con- 
sidered by the court.” The latest plan 
is, for convenience, referred to as the 
1948 plan, to distinguish it from earlier 
proposals by the commission, the 1940 
plan and its revised successor, the 1944 
plan. The 1948 plan, developed from Ex- 
aminer Jewell’s proposals, is the result 
of further hearings held after the courts 
in 1947 remanded the 1944 plan to the 
commission for further consideration in 
the light of changed conditions that had 
developed, particularly as a result of the 
war, since the earlier plans were issued. 
The 1944 plan was outlined in Railway 
Age of July 22, 1944, page 157: it was 
the result of rejection of the 1940 plan 
ky various groups of creditors and the 
federal courts. 

The 1948 plan provides for one new 
company to succeed various companies 
in the old Missouri Pacific system, in- 
cluding the present Missouri Pacific, 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and In- 
ternational-Great Northern and various 
subsidiaries. The claims of creditors of 
the several old companies are all dis- 
posed of in the plan for a single new 
company, which is subject to alteration 
to permit a separate reorganization of the 
1.-G.N. if it should be held that the cor- 
porate existence of that road must be 
maintained to meet legal obligations con- 
cerning its offices at Palestine, Tex. The 
commission held, however, that a single 
company will produce “economies of 
operation, will be in the public interest, 
and will be to the advantage of all the 
debtors.” 


Capital $612 Million 

According to the 1948 plan the new 
company’s capitalization will be $611,- 
931,952 (without regard to Plaza-Olive 
Building first mortgage bonds, which 
are not affected by the recapitalization) . 
This total compares with $608,942,416 
proposed by Examiner Jewell, $559,889,- 
000 provided in the 1944 plan, and $562,- 
398,400 in the 1940 plan. As indicated in 





the table, fixed-interest obligations would 
constitute 37.36 per cent of the total 
capitalization, all debt, 65.09 per cent, 
and stock 34.91 per cent. ”While this 
ratio of debt to total capitalization is 
somewhat higher than the 63 per cent 
provided for in our approved plan of 
1944,” the commission said, “the recent 
larger earnings and more favorable fu- 
ture prospects of the debtors at the 
[resent time es compared with those ex- 
isting at the time of approval of the 
plan in 1944 justify the moderate in- 
crease.” 

The new capital structure, which in 
the opinion of the commission will “in- 
sure coverage of fixed interest in \ ears 
of least favorable earnings and ample 
coverage of all interest charges to- 
gether with a fair return to stockholders 
during periods of good earnings,” is as 
follows: 

Principal Annual 
Fixed-in'erest debt amount charges 
Equipment obligations ...... $21,174,664 $422,493 
First mort. 4% bondas........ 

Series A-—$40,615,900 

Series B—83,409,899.50 

Series C—83,409,999.50.... 207,4355,699 8,297,428 
Contingent-interest debt 
Gen. mort. 44%4%inc. bds. 


Series A—$143,594,632 


Series B— 26,092,850... 169,687,482 7,635,936 





Gen. mort. sink. fund 848,437 
Total all debt ....-.c-coccsscccssee 398,297,845 17,723,883 
Stock 


Preferred, 5%, $100 par... 100,107,904 5,005,395 
No par com., stated at 

$100 Class A ($5 divi- 

dend ahead of Class 

B_ dividend) ..$83,444,732 





Chae Dj ceive 30,081,471 113,526,203 
TOERE GtOCUE sacsccsssccscscescsectoseess 213,634,107 5,005,395 
(bef. com. 
dividends) 
Total capitalization. ............ 611,931,952 22,729,278 


The new plan pro ides for the dis- 
tribution among senior creditors of $41,- 
096,210 in cash in partial satisfaction of 
their claims. No options of cash or new 
securities will be offered as in the 1944 
plan. Of the total cash distributed, $35,- 
453,866 will be allotted to Missouri Pa- 
cific first and refunding mortgage bond- 
holders. Provision is made for the dis- 
tribution of additional cash prior to con- 
summation of the plan, if ordered by 
the court. As of December 31, 1948, the 
report indicated, the system roads had 
cash and equivalent amounting to $75,- 
640,220. 


Voting Trust Scuttled 

The 1944 plan had provided for pur- 
chase warrants for Class B common 
stock to be issued to certain junior 
creditors and established a five-year vot- 
ing trust for the new stock, but no such 
provisions are included in the 1948 plan. 
Changes are made, also, in the provisions 
for the designation of reorganization 
managers and the first board of direc- 
tors of the new company. Under the 1944 
plan Allegheny Corporation would have 
participated in the reorganization as a 
holder of M.P. convertible bonds, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was a substantial creditor, and consider- 
ation was given to these facts in provid- 
ing for the selection of reorganization 
managers. As Allegheny has since dis- 
posed of its bonds and the R.F.C. loan 
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has been paid, the interests of the prin- 
cipal classes of creditors have been modi- 
fied, and the designation of reorganiza- 
tion managers reflects the changed con- 
ditions. The composition of the first 
board of directors likewise has been ad- 
justed. 

The new plan provides that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, all creditors of the system 
will receive cash or new securities of a 
total principal amount equal to the prin- 
cipal ef their claims plus unpaid interest 
to the effective date of the plan. The ex- 
ceptions are: (1) holders of I.-G.N. ad- 
justment bonds, who will receive new 
securities equal to 110 per cent of the 
principal amount claimed, (2) general 
unsecured and unpreferred creditors of 
that subsidiary, who will not participate 
in the reorganization, and (3) holders of 


(Continued on page 85) 


Protection from Cold 
Ordered in East 


Required for perishables 
by 1.C.C., which sets charges 


Railroads in Official territory “have 
the duty to provide just and reasonable 
protective service against cold on perish- 
able traffic,” the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has decided upon further 
hearing in the No. 20769 proceedings, 
and establishment of that service is re- 
quired on or before March 1, 1950, un- 
der an accompanying order. “Just and 
reasonable charges” for such services 
were prescribed by the commission on its 
own initiative, no charges having been 
proposed by the carriers, to be effective 
“without prejudice to petition for re- 
vision thereof after a season’s trial.” 

The protective service required is 
“against frost, freezing or artificial over- 
heating,” and is to apply generally east 
of so-called heater territory, that is, 
broadly, east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line. After investigation, the commission 
had issued an order on April 2, 1945, 
finding the establishment of such serv- 
ice in that eastern territory and between 
that territory and heater territory, to be 
the railroads’ duty, but leaving the de- 
termination of the charges to the car- 
riers (see Railway Age of April 21, 
1945, page 731). The railroads having 
failed to institute the service, except 
as to white potatoes, the proceeding 
was reopened and, on further hearing, 
the order was set aside in 1947 to per- 
mit the commission to make a new in- 
vestigation of the need for the service. 
The present report and order are its 
result. 

As summarized in the report, the rail- 
roads’ contentions were that the com- 
mission is without jurisdiction as to 
the subject, that additional facilities 
would be required to provide the ecerv- 
ice, that the comparatively few days 
when the service would be needed would 
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not justify procuring those facilities, 
that establishment of the service would 
subject the carriers to liability as “in- 
surers,” and that shippers should as- 
sume the responsibility of requesting 
heaters and specifying the conditions f 
their use as provided by Rule 514 of 


the perishable protective tariff. 


Many Freezing Days 


Taking up these arguments in turn, 
the commission pointed out that it has 
“asserted and maintained” jurisdiction 
over protective service against heat for 
many years, and it held that there is 
no “jurisdictional difference” between 
enforcement of protection against heat 
and against cold. It held further that it 
is the duty of railroad common carriers 
to furnish protective service against cold, 
and that establishment of carriers’ pro- 
tective service in Eastern territory “will 
not impose new and unusual liability” 
upon them. There may be some loss 
and damage claim payments, it said, 
“but the door is open for the inclusion 


in the charges for carriers’ protective 


service of such an amount as may be 
necessary to compensate the carriers for 
added cost.” 

As to the need for additional facili- 
ties, the report said, “Carriers may not 
forego their duty to furnish protective 
service against cold merely because fur- 
nishing that service would entail acqui- 
sition of suitable facilities.” Pointing 
out that the roads subject to the order 
have used car heaters “for many years,” 
and that they had “more than 89,000 
heaters,” the commission said that they 
may use “any facility or instrumentality” 
that will afford the required protection, 
and that “it appears that it should not 
be long” before the railroads can pro- 
vide “inside temperature control” de- 
vices and otherwise improve their pro- 
tective equipment. “There is no present 
warrant,” it held, for requiring the rail- 
roads to provide special equipment to 
control the temperature of cars. 

Traffic moving in Eastern territory is 
“likely to encounter freezing tempera- 
ture on 86.1 per cent of the days in 
December, January and February and 

. . the more severe temperatures of 20 
degrees and lower on 44.1 per cent of 
the days in those months,” the commis- 
sion found. “No further proof is needed 
to show that in order to move freely 
in this territory in these months perish- 
able freight must be afforded protec- 
tion from cold.” Rule 514 service is not 
sufficient to meet the requirement that 
the railroads must provide what is un- 
derstood by “carriers’ protective service,” 
the commission held, though there is 
nothing in its findings and order, it 
pointed out, making that service com- 
pulsory or preventing shippers and car- 
riers from agreeing upon “any” Jess com- 
prehensive protective service, so long as 
“carriers’ protective service” is main- 
tained for shippers desiring it. There is 
a substantial demand for such service, 
the report stated, and shippers seeking 
it have indicated willingness to pay 
reasonable charges therefor. 





The railroads having made no esti- 
mates of the cost of providing the pro- 
tection against cold which the commis- 
sion is requiring of them, that body ex- 
amined charges prevailing in heater 
territory and prescribed in its report 
charges to be applied in Eastern terri- 
tory on the same general principles. In 
heater territory, the report pointed out, 
there are six rate base groups, and 
charges for carriers’ protective service 
range upward in stages from $11.25 a 
car for movements within a single 
group to $36.37 a car for movements 
between the most widely separated 
points. Taking into consideration the 
shorter distances in Eastern territory, 
also divided by the railroads into six 
rate base groups, the commission held 
that reasonable charges there will be 
$11.25 for the initial group, $4.52 each 
in addition for the second and _ third 
groups, $2.72 each in addition for the 
fourth and fifth groups and $2.71 for 
the sixth group, making the charge 
$28.44 a car for movement between 
the most distant points in the area east 
of so-called heater territory. 

For movements to heater territory 
from points east thereof, subject to the 
present order, the charge prescribed is 
$11.25 for the initial group, plus the 
appropriate charge for each additional 
group in Eastern territory, as prescribed, 
plus $3.9675 for each additional group 
traversed in heater territory. For east- 
ward movements from heater territory, 
the existing charge to the eastern bound- 
ary of that territory applies, plus $2.72 
for each rate group traversed in Eastern 
territory. Protective services already be- 
ing furnished without charge are not 
affected. 


July Revenues 17.7 Per Cent 
Below Those of July, 1948 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads representing 80.5 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has estima- 
ted that the July gross amounted to 
$558,038,252, a decrease of 17.7 per cent 
below the $677,965,908 for the same 
1948 month. Estimated July freight rev- 
enues were $447,347,378, as compared 
with July, 1948’s $550,560,580, a de- 
crease of 18.7 per cent. Estimated pas- 
senger revenues totaled $66,148,518, as 
compared with $77,810,248, a decrease 
of 1.50 per cent. The estimated for all 
other revenues was $44,542,356, as com- 
pared with $49,595,080, a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. 


Firemen‘s Work Safer, Easier 
With Diesels, Railroads Say 


The Diesel-electric locomotive has made 
the work of railroad firemen much safer, 
and Diesels, plus improvements to steam 
locomotives, have made their work much 
easier, railroad witnesses this week told 
the Presidential “fact-finding” board 
which has been holding hearings at New 
York since June 27 on the demands of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
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& Enginemen for employment of extra 
firemen. on “fireless” Diesel locomotives, 
and for other changes in working rules 
and pay schedules. 

As the hearings, the weekly progress 
of which has been reported in each issue 
of Railway Age since July 2, entered 
their eighth week, C. L. LaFountaine, of 
St. Paul, Minn., general safety supervisor 
of the Great Northern, told the board 
that travel on American railroads is three 
times safer than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Asserting that the union’s demands 
were “absurd and unsound,” Mr. La- 
Fountaine said “the diesel-electric loco- 
motives have in fact contributed sub- 
stantially to the outstanding safety record 
of the nation’s railroads.” Safety statistics 
for 1946-1948 inclusive, he said, showed 
that firemen on Diesel-electrics were 
“almost three times safer than firemen 
working on steam locomotives,” while 
“fewer persons suffered fatal injuries in 
railroad accidents in 1948 than in any 
of the past 50 years.” 

The Great Northern, he added, was 
one of the earliest and largest users of 
Diesel-electric locomotives and “had not 
had a single fatality to an engineman or 
fireman in either road Diesel freight or 
passenger service. Injuries,” he added, 
“were few and far between.” 

Higher than standard rates of pay 
granted by western railroads over 50 
years ago to firemen working in mountain 
and desert territories are now out of 
date and should be abolished, Daniel P. 
Loomis, of Chicago, chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways, told 
the board in his second appearance as 
a witness before it. 

“These higher than standard rates of 
pay, which add about $802,000 annually 
to operating costs, had their origin,” 
Mr. Loomis said, “in the pioneering days 
of railroading and were developed be- 
cause of the hardships then instant to 
early desert and mountain operations. 
They were necessitated on account of 
the need to pay higher rates—in the 
nature of concessions or bonuses—to at- 
tract necessary employes.” 

Men were then firing wood or coal- 
burning locomotives by hand, he said, 
“requiring constant physical effort of the 
fireman so as to maintain a sufficient 
supply of steam. It is now a matter of 
common knowledge,” he declared, “that 
the disadvantages, discomforts and hard- 
ships which caused these higher rates to 
be established have now disappeared.” 
The present use of oil-and-stoker-fired 
locomotives, together with the expanding 
use of Diesel-electrics, he pointed out, 
“has reduced the fireman’s work to a 
minimum.” 

Diesel-electric locomotives have fat- 
tened the pay envelopes of the men who 
run them, J. Elmer Monroe, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., assistant vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, told 
the board in describing the long-estab- 
lished dual system of pay with its incen- 
tive feature to encourage engine and train 
crews to get their trains over the road. 
Mr: Monroe said that employees in 
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The National Safety Council’s “S” pennant for safety was raised over the St. Louis-San 
Francisco’s Lindenwood yards in St. Louis, Mo., on August 8, at a ceremony attended by 
many of the employees who helped the railroad win the honor (see Railway Age of July 30, 
page 59). Holding the pennant just before it was raised by a color guard from the 138th 
Infantry were: (left to right) H. M. Cloud, superintendent of terminals, St. Louis; Robert 
J. Stone, assistant general manager, Springfield, Mo.; S. J. Frazier, general manager, 
Springfield; Reyburn Hoffman, secretary manager of the Greater St. Louis Safety Council, 
who presented the pennant, and R. P. Hamilton, superintendent of safety, who directs the 


Frisco’s safety program 





road engine service have “voluntarily 
restricted their earnings opportunities 
by placing a limitation on the mileage a 
man can run in a calendar month.” He 
told the board that during the first quar- 
ter of 1949 total hourly earnings of 
passenger firemen averaged $3.143 per 
hour; through freight firemen, $2.163, 
and firemen in local and way freight 
service, $1.782 per hour. Passenger fire- 
men, he said, are averaging $106.95 per 
week; through freight firemen, $76.16, 
and firemen in local and way freight 
service, $103.22 per week. Present weekly 
earnings, he said, “are 90 per cent greater 
than in 1940.” At present pay rates Mr. 
Monroe estimated that average earnings 
of passenger firemen for 1949 will be 
about $5,577; firemen in through freight 
service, $3,971, and firemen in local and 
way freight service, $5,382. 

Mr. Monroe pointed out that payroll 
costs for firemen on Diesel-electric loco- 
motives will be doubled if the railroads 
are required to employ an extra fireman. 


Commuter Fare Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discontinued its proceedings I. & S. 
Nos. 5653 and 5660, which involved ap- 
plications of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and Erie, respectively, for 
authority to increase commutation fares 
in the New York area. The increases 
would have been effective May 1 and 
June 1, respectively, had the applications 
not been suspended for investigation, but 
the two roads subsequently filed tariffs 
cancelling the schedules under suspen- 
sion, they meanwhile having filed other 
applications for authority to increase 
commutation fares on a different basis. 
The later applications also have been 


suspended for investigation by the com- 
mission, as reported in Railway Age of 
June 4, page 56, and June 25, page 123. 
These proceedings (I. & S. Nos. 5663 and 
5668) remain before the commission. 


No Railroad “Rates” for 
Express, 1.C.C. Explains 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a report in No. 30177 has denied a 
petition of the Postmaster General ask- 
ing it to ascertain the “rates paid the 
railroads” by the Railway Express Agen- 
cy for carriage of express matter. The 
Postmaster General had requested the 
information so that he could arrange 
for transportation of mail matter at 
such rates. 

The Postmaster General had asked 
the commission to get the following data 
from the R.E.A. and the railroads: (1) 
all information that could be ascertained 
from an investigation of the “rail trans- 
portation revenue” account of the R.E.A.; 
(2) a separation as between carload ex- 
press and l.c.l. express traffic of the 
revenues received by railroads from the 
R.E.A.; (3) car-foot-miles of carload ex- 
press and l.c.]. express traffic; and (4) 
an evaluation of services rendered by the 
roads in connection with the transpor- 
tation of express, including the deter- 
mination as to whether any “rates” main- 
tained on express matter “include the 
empty return of cars occasioned by ex- 
press traffic.” The petition asked that 
the first three items be kept on a con- 
tinuing basis and reported to the com- 
mission annually. 

The commission said, “At the outset, 
it must be understood that the roads 
do not publish, maintain or charge rates 
to be collected from the Express Agen- 
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By no means the least spectacular feature 
of the Railroad Fair in Chicago is its brilliant 
night lighting, visible for miles around. 
Contributing much to the illumination are 
39 Pyle-National “Gyralites” of the type 
used on locomotives. Five “Gyralites” atop 
the Fair's entrance each have a 650,000- 
candlepower beam, while smaller lights 
(200,000-candlepower beam each) are 
spaced throughout the mile-long area 





cy for transportation of xpress matter, 
and do not initiate rates for the trans- 
portation of mail. Rates for transporta- 
tion of mail are fixed and determined 
by us under powers granted by the act 
of July 28, 1916.” The request “cannot 
be complied with,” the report said. 

The commission went on to state its 
opinion that the statute relied on by the 
Postmaster General (section 557, title 
39 United States Code) “does not place 
upon us a duty or mandate to make an 
investigation and study of present opera- 
tions of the railroads and the Express 
Agency in connection with the trans- 
portation of express matter, and the rev- 
enues derived therefrom, for the purpose 
of formulating rates, and that such sec- 
tion does not contain any direction to 
us from Congress that we should do so.” 

The commission noted that if it did 
conduct an investigation to determine the 
amount of express carried by the roads 
for the R.E.A. in any given time period, 
the information derived would reflect 
only the results of operations in that 
period and “would have no prospective 
effect or application.” The commission 
added that data so obtained “would not 
result in an ascertainment of rates 
charged by the railroads” for service 
furnished the R.E.A. 

However, the commission said that the 
Postmaster General is entitled to any 
information that it has as to the reven- 
ues received by the roads from the 
R.E.A. The report listed the following 
additional information the commission 
proposes to require the R.E.A. to sup- 
ply separately for the eastern, southern 
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and western railroad groups and con- 
solidated for the country as a whole: 

1. The express privilege payments to 
the railroads separated as between car- 
load and l.c.l. traffic. 

2. The amounts paid by the R.E.A. to 
motor, air and miscellaneous carriers for 
transportation service. 

3. The car-foot-miles of registered ex- 
press space on railroads, other than elec- 
tric. 

4. The number of shipments of express 
matter handled by the railroads, other 
than electric, stated separately for car- 
load and l.c.l. traffic. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, 
said that the commission “should un- 
dertake to determine the amounts paid 
to the railroads for transporting express 
by car-foot miles or other units of serv- 
ice for such reasonable periods of time 
as the Postmaster General may request. 
The use which the Postmaster General 
might make of such information is not 
a matter to be determined by us.” 

Commissioners Patterson and Johnson 
did not participate in the disposition of 
the proceeding. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue car loadings for the week 
ended August 13 totaled 728,029 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 18. This was an in- 
crease of 11,205 cars, or 1.6 per cent, 
above the previous week; a decrease of 
163,247 cars ,or 18.3 per cent, below the 
corresponding week last year, and a de- 
crease of 178,276 cars or 19.7 per cent, 
under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 6 totaled 716,824 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenve Fretcar Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, August 6 











District 1949 1948 1947 
a 123,611 157,964 158,461 
Allegheny 126,737 177,995 191,255 
Pocahontas .. 46,442 73,421 70,856 
Southern 105,068 128,402 129,277 
Northwestern 132,481 139,991 142,381 
Central. Western 116,281 132,878 142,134 
Southwestern .... 56,204 67,997 70,880 
Total Western 

Dietricts __........ 204,966 340,866 355,395 
Total All Roads 716,824 878,647 905,244 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


59,549 59,998 67,303 











8,916 10,114 12,368 
108,525 184,824 » 178,105 
a 9,153 15,035 13,831 
Forest products.. 40,699 51,415 49,088 
be rrccecsvcecssoinse 71,659 77,553 80,951 
Merchandise l.c.1. 89,422 102,150 113,429 
Miscellaneous .... 328,901 376,558 390,169 
716,824 878,647 905,244 
723,810 894,375 921,591 
718,516 882,129 919,928 
724,100 892,080 919,735 
595,321 755,100 807,117 

Cumulative total 
31 weeks ........ 22,214,551 25,129,841 26,084,988 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the weeks 
ended July 30 and August 6 totaled 73,- 
533 cars and 69,048 cars, respectively, as 
compared with 74,526 cars for the week 
ended July 23 and 75,968 cars and 
73,341 cars, respectively, for the corres- 
ponding weeks last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 





Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
July 30, 1949 
July 31, 1948 


73,533 29,463 
75,968 32,227 
August 6, 1949 69,048 29,097 
August 7, 1948 73,341 32,972 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
August 6, 1969  a.ciccccccccccccsse 2,238,960 961,059 
August 7, 1948 ....... Roinaonaniiie 2,316,334 1,072,256 





June Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations transported in 
June a total of 3,013,691 tons of freight, 
an increase of 6.6 per cent over the prev- 
ious month’s total of 2,826,934 tons and 
0.5 per cent over the 2,997,286 tons 
hauled in June, 1948. The figures, ac- 
cording to A.T.A., are based on com- 
parable reports from 317 carriers in 43 
states. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 85, 87 & 88. 





EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Norfolk & Western Orders 
Steam-Turbine Locomotive 


The Norfolk & Western has placed an 
order for a new type of coal-burning, 
steam-turbine, electric drive locomotive, 
to be constructed by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, in collaboration with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation and 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. The new loco- 
motive is rated at 4,500 hp. and is de- 
signed for operation in freight service. 
The design will make use of exception- 
ally high boiler pressure combined with 
the efficiencies inherent in the steam- 
turbine electric drive to produce an over- 
all thermal efficiency which is expected 
to cut fuel cost to one-half of that of the 
conventional reciprocating steam locomo- 
tive. 

The boiler will be of the water tube 
type, to produce a steam pressure of 600 
lb. per square inch, roughly double that 
of the conventional steam locomotive 
boiler. 

Steam from the boiler will drive an 
impulse type turbine which will operate 
a two-unit direct-current electrical gen- 
erator through a set of single reduction 
gearing. Current from this generator will 
drive the locomotive through 12 traction 
motors, one mounted on each axle of the 
locomotive. The locomotive will have de- 
sirable characteristics inherent with all 
electric drive locomotives, i. e., high 
starting effort, relatively light axle load- 
ing, and no reciprocating parts, plus the 
advantage of using a plentiful low-priced 
fuel. 

The locomotive will have a 4-8-4-8 
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wheel arrangement and a separate water- 
carrying tender of 16,000 gal. capacity. 
Locomotive and tender in working order 
will weigh approximately 952,000 lb. and 
will have a combined overall length of 
approximately 148 ft. Twenty tons of 
coal will be carried in the nose ahead 
of the operator’s cab. 

‘ Babcock & Wilcox will build the water 
tube boiler complete, Westinghouse will 
supply the steam turbine, generator, 
traction motors, and all electrical con- 
trol equipment. Baldwin will design and 
build running gear, cab, tender, and 
other mechanical parts of the locomotive 
and will be responsible for the final 
erection. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has or- 
dered from the Evans Products Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Mich., D/F (damage- 
free) loaders—to equip 18 freight cars, 
at a cost of $54,000. The loaders are of 
the type discussed in detail in the Rail- 
way Age of February 21, 1948, page 45. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Canadian National has ordered 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
for delivery early in 1950, two depressed 
center flat cars, which, it is reported, will 
be the first of their type to be placed 
in service by a Canadian railroad. Cap- 
able of carrying an axle load of 225 
tons, the cars will be 60 ft. long and 10 
ft. wide at the depressed center section 
which, at a height of 2 ft. 4 in. above 
the rail, is lower than in the ordinary 
depressed center car. Intended primarily 
for shipment of heavy transformers, the 
cars will have at each end six-wheel 
trucks with one-piece frames and spe- 
cial wheels and axles; they also will 
have special air-brake arrangements. The 
car frames will be one-piece castings 
with holes in the center section for an- 
.choring the loads. 


The New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois has 
ordered 50 50-ton box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., with de- 
livery to begin early in the fourth  quar- 
ter of this year. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 7. 


The New Orleans Public Belt has or- 
dered seven 70-ton covered hopper cars 
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Artist’s conception of the steam-turbine, water-tube-boiler locomotive ordered by the N. & W. 


from the Thrall Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These cars, which are expected to 
cost $5,246 each, are scheduled for de- 
livery late this year. 


The Louisville & Nashville has ordered 
100 70-ton covered hopper cars from the 
Bessemer, Ala., plant of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The cars, which will cost approximately 
$6,000 each, are scheduled for delivery 
in November. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads installed more new 
locomotives and freight cars in the first 
seven months of 1949 than in any cor- 
responding period in approximately 25 
years, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has pointed out in its latest sum- 
mary of equipment on order. 

Class I roads put 1,157 new Jocomo- 
tives in service in that period, exceeding 
any corresponding period since 1923. 
These included 1,112 Diesel-electric and 
45 steam. New locomotives installed in 
the same period of 1948 totaled 762, 
which included 730 Diesel-electric, 28 
steam and 4 electric. They also had 
1,009 new locomotives on order on Au- 
gust 1 this year, which included 25 
steam, 4 electric and 980 Diesel-electric. 

The Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies put 60,486 new freight cars in 
service in the first seven months of 
1949, This was the greatest number in- 
stalled in any corresponding period since 
1926. In the same period of 1948, there 
were 58,892 put in service. Of those in- 
stalled in the first seven months this 
year, there were 10,649 box which in- 
cluded 10,549 plain and ventilated and 
100 automobile box cars; 4,203 refrig- 
erator; 11,667 gondola; 32,258 hopper 
including 2,856 covered hoppers; 500 
stock; 191 flat, and 1,018 miscellaneous 
freight cars. 

Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies installed 5,328 new freight cars 
in July. In June the figure was 7,060. 

All railroads and private car lines had 
36,564 new freight cars on order on 
August 1, 1949. Of this total, Class I 
railroads and railroad-owned private-con- 
trolled refrigerator car companies had 
33,658 on order. They were as follows: 
6,374 box, including 6,074 plain and evn- 
tilated and 300 automobile box cars; 


12,337 hopper, including 2,039 covered 


hoppers; 8,702 gondolas; 3,825 flat; 





2,162 refrigerator, and 258 miscellaneous 
freight cars. 

Of those the Class I roads had on 
order, 16,544 will be built in railroad 
shops and 17,114 in outside shops. 

Class I roads and railroad-owned pri- 
vate-controlled refrigerator car compan- 
ies in the first seven months this year 
retired 45,381 freight cars compared, 
with 44,717 in the corresponding period 
last year. They retired 6,721 cars in 
July, 1949. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Tie Producers’ Meeting 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Railway Tie Association will be held 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
September 12-14 inclusive. The tie pro- 
ducers and users will be welcomed to 
Memphis by W. E. Lamb, president of 
the Union Railway Company, and the 
program throughout will be studded with 
many committee reports and addresses 
on subjects of direct or indirect interest 
to railway men. All sessions will be con- 
ducted under the direction of T. H. 
Wagner, president of the association, of 
Gross & Janes Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
program follows: 

Monnpay, SEepTeMszR 12 
Opening business g 
Address—Railroads’ Economic Outlook fer the 

Next 12 Months in Terma of Crossties, by 

Graham E. Getty, statistician, Association of 

American Kailroads, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Checking and Splitting 


of Crossties, by J. A. Vaughan, chairman— 
Southern Wood Preserving Company, Atlanta, 
G 





a. 

Address—The Problem of Peaks and Valleys in Tie 
Production, by B. N. Johnson, Koppers Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind. 

Report of Committee on Mechanical Handling of 
Crossties, by Frederick C. Jones, chairman—T. 
J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis. 

Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 13 

Report of Committee on Manufacturing Practices, 
by Woodrow Epperson, chairman—Gross & Janes 
Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

iddress—Ties, Poles and Lumber in the Lands 
Down Under, by M. S. Hudson, Taylor-Colquitt 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Address— Crossties—Pacific Coast and the South— 
Comparison of Practices and Problems, by J. R. 
Cade, assistant purchasing agent, Southern 
Pacific Lines, New Orleans, La. 

Report of Committee on Specifications, by E. J. 
McGehee, chairman—Koppers Company, Chicago. 

Annual Luncheon, to be addressed by the Hon. 
Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennessee. 

WeEpNeEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 

Report of Committee on Timber Conservation, by 
D. B. Mabry, chairman—T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany, St. Louis 

Address—Crosstie Problems of the Engineer, by 
W. J. Hedley, assistant chief engineer, Wabash, 
St. Louis. 
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Address- Forestry and a Railroad, by Robert N. 
Hoskins, industrial forester, Seaboard Air Line, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Report cf Committee on Concentration Yards’ 
Operations, by W. J. Chambliss, Jr., chairman— 
Bond Bros. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Roadmasters, B.&B. Men Meet 
At Chicago, September 12-14 


The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Association and the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association will 
hold their annual meetings concurrently 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, September 
12 to 14, inclusive. Each group will have 
a separate program, but on several occa- 
sions during the three-day period joint 
sessions or other activities are scheduled. 

The two associations will convene in a 
joint opening session on September 12, 
at 10 a.m., Chicago daylight saving time. 
The opening address will be delivered by 
J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations 
and Maintenance Department, Associ- 
ation of American Railroads. 

The second joint event will be a morn- 
ing session on Tuesday, at which F. S. 
Schwinn, assistant chief engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines in Texas and Louis- 
jana, and president of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, will 
discuss the 40-hr. week. At a third joint 
session on Tuesday afternoon, C. J. 
Geyer, vice-president, construction and 
maintenance, Chesapeake & Ohio, will 
speak on the subject What Now? You 
Can Help, and immediately afterwards 
C. M. Kimball, vice-president in charge 
of safety, Southern System, will speak on 
Personalizing the Safety Concept. After- 
wards those present will view two moving 
pictures—one on The Use and Abuse of 
Track Motor Cars and the other on 
Mechanized Tie Handling. 

On Tuesday evening there will be a 
joint annual banquet, tendered to the 
members of the two associations and their 
families by the Track Supply Association 
and the Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

The program of the roadmasters’ meet- 
ing is as follows: 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 12 


11:00 a.m.—Address by President R. L. Fox. 

11:20 a.m.—Report of Committee on Stimulating 
interest of Young Men in Maintenance of Way 
Work—W. M. S. Dunn, chairman (general road- 
master, N.Y.C. & St. L., Bellevue, Ohio) 

1:00 p.m.—Report of Committee on Economies to 
be Gained Through the Proper Distribution of 
Ballast—A. W. Schroeder, chairman (chief engi- 
neer, C. & E.I., Danville, Il.) 

2:30 p.m—Report of Committee on Relation of 
Supervision to Maximum Production of Track 
Gangs—O H. Carpenter, chairman (general road- 
master, U.P., Pocatello, Idaho) 


Tuespay, Sepremser 13 


11:00 a.m.—Report of Committee on Preventing 
the Abuse of Tools and Work Equipment—S. E. 
Tracy, chairman (supt. of work equipment, C.B. 
& Q., Chicago) 

3:45 p.m.—Report of Committee on Developing 
Good Housekeeping Habits Among Track Employees 
—C. E. Neal, chairman (general track supervisor, 
S. P., San Francisco, Cal.) 


Wenpnespay, SeprempBer 14 


9:30 a.m.—Report of Committee on Recent Devel- 
opments in Transportation ef Maintenance of Way 
Track Forces and Materials—L. F. Barrs, chairman 
(roadmaster, S.A.L., Richmond, Va.) 

10:15 a.m.—Address on Railroading on the Paci- 
fic Coast, by G. L. Morrison, assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, S. P., San Francisco. 

11:00 a.m.—Business session. 

1:15 p.m.—Trip to inspect the foundry and frog 
end switch shop of the Pettibene Mulliken Cor- 
poretion, Chicago. 
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The schedule of events of the separate 
sessions of the Bridge and Building 
Association follows: 


Monpay, Serremsen 12 


11:00 a.m.—Address by President E. H. Barn- 
hart. 

11:20 a.m.—-Report of Committee on Safety in 
the Transportation of Men and Material—J. M. 
Giles, chairman (asst. engineer, Mo. Pac., St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

2:00 p.m.—Report of Committee on Installation 
and Maintenance of Built-Up Composition Roofs— 
—W. H. Bunge, chairman (asst. engineer, Mo. 
Pac., Houston, Tex. 

2:30 p.m.—Report of Committee on Methods and 
Materials for Fire Protection of Bridges and Tres- 
tles—L. R. Morgan, chairman (fire prevention 
engineer, N.Y.C., Detreit, Mich.) 

3:00 p.m.—Report of Committee on Prolonging 
the Life of Ties on Bridges and Trestles—H. D. 
Curie, chairman (master carpenter, B.&O., Gar- 
rett, Ind.) 


Tuespay, SreTeMser 13 


11:00 a.m.—Report of Committee on Methods of 
Preventing and Removal of Corrosion from Steel 
Structures—W. C. Harman, ehairman (bridge and 
building supervisor, S.P., San Francisco.) 

3:45 p.m.—Report of Committee on Disposal of 
of Liquid Waste at Engine Terminals—J. A. Jor- 
lett, chairman (asst engineer, Penna., New York} 


WeEpNEsDAY, SEPTEVBER 14 


9:30 a.m.—Report of Committee on Developments 
in Modern Methods for Watering Passenger Cars 
—W. D. Gibson, chairman (water service engineer, 
C.B. & O., Chicago) 

10:15 a.m.--Report of Committee or Pier Con- 
struction and Maintenance on Waterfront Termi- 
nals — F. W. Hutcheson, chairman (supervisor 
> ig and buildings, C. & O., Newport News, 
Va. 


11:00 a.m.—Business session. 

1:15 p.m.--Trip to inspect the wood preserving 
plant and operations of the Joslyn Manufacturing 
& Supply Co., at Franklyn Park, (Chicago). 

The Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board will hold its next regular 
meeting on September 14 and 15, at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. A. E. 
Stoddard, president of the Union Pacific 
will be the guest speaker. 


Frederic B. Whitman, president of 
the Western Pacific, was the guest 
speaker at the annual railroad night of 
the Pacific Traffic Association, at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., on 
August 9. Mr. Whitman spoke on Our 
Railroads and Continued Progress in the 
West. John H. Coupin, general agent, 
W.P., was general chairman of the meet- 
ing. 


The Instrument Society of America will 
hold its 1949 conference and exhibit at 
the St. Louis, Mo., Auditorium, Septem- 
ber 12-16. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Net Income of Pullman, Inc., 
Shows Gain of $1,144,050 


The net income of Pullman, Incor- 
porated, in the first half of 1949 was 
$3,918,266, or $1.56 a share, compared 
with $2,774,216, or $1.07 a share, for 
the same period of 1948, David A. Craw- 
ford, president, stated in his interim re- 
port to stockholders on August 16. Sales 
of products and services increased $10,- 
478,130 during the first six months of 
this year,, rising from $131,895,812 in 
1948 to $142,373,942. 

Mr. Crawford said that production in 











Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company’s freight car division has con- 
tinued at a rate limited by the orders 
available, and amounted to 12,469 cars 
in the first half of this year, as compared 
with 14,879 a year ago. Production of 
the railway passenger car division, he 
said, has continued on an improving 
trend, reaching a total of 268 cars in 
the first six months of this year, as 
compared with 185 a year ago. He added, 
however, that the absence of new freight 
car orders in recent months and the 
shrinkage in the backlog of orders for 
that division foreshadow a decline in 
production and earnings during the sec- 
ond half of 1949. 


Standard Forgings’ Profit Up 


The Standard Forgings Corporation, 
Chicago, has reported a net profit of 
$483,101 for the six months ended June 
30, 1949, equivalent to $1.82 a share on 
266,000 shares of $1 par value common 
stock outstanding, compared with a net 
profit of $425,072, or $1.60 a share on 
the same number of shares, for the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Net sales for 
the first half of 1949 totaled $8,293,734, 
compared with sales of $6,791,783 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Budd Company’s Half-Year 
Earnings “Highest in History” 
Both sales and earnings of the Budd 


Company for the six months ended June 
30 were “the highest for any comparable 


period in the company’s history,” Edward 


G. Budd, Jr., president, said on August 
12 in a special letter to stockholders. 

Total sales for the half year amounted 
to $137,749,081, which Mr. Budd called 
“a very satisfactory increase” over the 
$108,986,714 in the first half of 1948. 
Earnings in 1949’s first six months came 
to $2 per common share, after taxes and 
preferred dividends, against $1.37 in the 
comparable period of last year. 

“Railway passenger car deliveries,” 
Mr. Budd’s letter said in part, “are at 
a higher level, which is attributable to 
improved manufacturing efficiency in 
that division. The Railway division com- 
pleted and delivered 166 cars in the 
first six months of 1949, compared with 
117 cars in the first half of 1948.” The 
1949 deliveries, he added, included six 
sets of equipment for the “California 
Zephyr”; two sets for the “New England 
States”; a number of all-room sleeping 
cars for the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, and 30 of 63 cars for the 
Central of Brazil. The company’s back- 
log of orders as of June 30 was $130 
million. . 

“Negotiations with the unions con- 
tinue to be difficult,” the letter conclu- 
ded. “In general, however, our relations 
with our employees remain satisfactory.” 


H. L. Hexamer, recently promoted to 
district manager, Railway division, of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the same capacity. Paul N. 
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Wilson, district manager, Railway divi- 
sion, Chicago, will temporarily handle 
railway sales at St. Louis, in addition to 
those at Chicago. The St. Louis office will 
be maintained at a new location, 2100 
South Vandeventer avenue. A photograph 
and sketch of Mr. Hexamer’s career ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of May 14. 


George E. Gilliam has been placed in 
charge of pyrometer sales nationally for 
the Brown Instrument division of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, with headquarters at the company’s 
office in Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Gilliam 
was formerly located at the South Bend 
(Ind.) branch office. 


John E. Dixon, formerly president of 
the Lima-Hamilton Corporation, has been 
elected chairman of the board, to suc- 
ceed Samuel G. Allen, resigned; D. S. EI- 
lis, vice-president at Lima, Ohio, has 
been elected president, and W. A. Rent- 
schler has been elected executive vice- 
president, all as announced in the Rail- 
way Age of August 13. 

Mr. Dixon, now chairman of the board, 
received the degree of B.S. in M.E. at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1900 he 
entered the shops of the Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works, which in 1901 became a part 
of the American Locomotive Company. 
He served consecutively as assistant fore- 





John E. Dixon 


man, foreman, draftsman, traveling en- 
gineer, and chief inspector until 1904 
when he was transferred to the New 
York office of the American Locomotive 
Company. He was later assistant man- 
ager and manager of the Atlantic Equip- 
ment Company and from 1907 to 1916 
was salesman and assistant manager 
of sales for the American Locomo- 
tive Company. In 1916 he became vice- 
president of the Lima Locomotive Works 
at New York and in 1939 was elected 
president of the company. Upon the 
merger of the Lima Locomotive Works 
and the General Machinery Corporation 
he continued as president of the Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. Mr. Dixon is also 
a director of Lima-Hamilton, as well as 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Combustion Engineering-Super- 
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heater, Inc., Niles Tool Works Company, 
and the Hooven, Owens Rentschler Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Allen, the retired chairman of the 
board, was born on August 24, 1870, at 
Warren, Pa. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar on August 24, 1891. 
On January 1, 1900, he left law prac- 
tice to engage in the railway supply busi- 
ness, becoming vice-president of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company in 
1902. In March, 1910, with Joel S. 
Coffin, he organized the American Arch 
Company, and in June of the same year, 





Samuel G. Allen 


again with Mr. Coffin and George L. 
Bourne, the Locomotive Superheater 
Company, which is now Combustion En- 
gineering-Superheater, Inc. In April, 
1916, with Mr. Coffin, Mr. Allen pur- 
chased and reorganized the Lima Loco- 
motive Corporation. Again with Mr. Cof- 
fin and George M. Basford in 1916 he 
organized the G. M. Basford Company. 
Mr. Allen is chairman of the board of 
the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
the American Arch Company, and the G. 
M. Basford Company. He is also chair- 
man of the executive committee of Com- 
bustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc. 
Mr. Ellis, the new president, was born 
in Warwick, N. Y., on January 25, 1897, 
and attended high school at Warwick. 
In 1916 he became a clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office of the Lehigh & Hudson 
River; in 1917 a clerk in the assistant 
freight agent’s office of the New York 
Central, and, later in 1917, a machinist 
helper. In 1918 he became a draftsman; 
from 1920 to 1922 was a draftsman, 
checker, and calculator, and from 1922 
to 1924 was a designer and traveling en- 
gineer. In 1924 Mr. Ellis was appointed 
assistant engineer, and in 1925, assistant 
engineer of motive power of the N.Y.C. 
On May 1, 1929, he was appointed east- 
ern district manager and, subsequently, 
manager, of the Railroad division of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
On October 1, 1932, he resigned to be- 
come engineer of motive power of the 
Advisory Mechanical Committee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Cleveland, 








Ohio. In January, 1936, he was appointed 
mechanical assistant to the vice-president 
of the C. & O., the N.Y.C. & St. L. and 
the P.M., and in July, 1936, chief me- 
chanical officer. On May 1, 1943, he be- 
came vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing of the Lima Locomotive Works 
at Lima. Upon the merger in the fall of 
1947 of the Lima Locomotive Works and 
the General Machinery Corporation of 
Hamilton, Ohio, under the name of the 





D. S. Ellis 


Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Mr. Ellis 
continued as vice-president of the new 
corporation at Lima. 

Mr. Rentschler, now executive vice- 
president, is a graduate of Princeton 
University. He started his business ca- 
reer in 1925 with the Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler Company. He became a vice- 
president of the General Machinery Cor- 
poration in 1929 and was elected presi- 





W. A. Rentschler 


dent of that company in 1946. Upon the 
formation of the Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion in the fall of 1947, he became a 
vice-president of the new corporation. 
Mr. Rentschler has also been president 
of the Niles Tool Works Company, a di- 
vision of Lima-Hamilton, since 1938. He 
is also a director of the Hamilton Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Frank E. Cheshire, whose appointment 
as manager of sales, railway division, of 
the International Steel Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., was reported.in the Railway 
Age of July 16, was born at Cumber- 
land, Md., on April 27, 1898. He re- 
ceived his higher education at Poto- 
mac State College, Keyser, W. Va., and 
Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va., 
entering railroad service in 1915 as a 
special apprentice of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, at Keyser, and subsequently serv- 
ing as work inspector and assistant fore- 
man at that point. Later Mr. Cheshire 
was promoted cousecutively to repair 
accountant, shop foreman and general 
foreman at various points on the road. 
In July, 1926, he joined the Missouri Pa- 
cific as assistant general inspector, me- 
chanical department, at St. Louis, Mo., 
and one year later was advanced to gen- 
eral inspector. In March, 1940, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, 
car department, and in February, 1942, 
he was furloughed to serve with the 
armed forces. He subsequently held va- 
rious military posts and attained the 
rank of colonel. Mr. Cheshire returned 
to the M. P. in June, 1945, and was ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Central 





Frank E. Cheshire 


Kansas and Colorado divisions. He be- 
came chief mechanical officer of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Lovisville, at La- 
fayette, Ind., in 1946. He served suc- 
cessively with the Monon as_ general 
manager, vice-president—operation, and 
vice-president, subsequently becoming 
associated with the General American 
Transportation Corporation as transpor- 
tation engineer, which position he held 
prior to his recent appointment. 


Frank M. Mason, Jr., manager of the 
Research division, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., at Chicago, has been appointed di- 
rector of engineering at that point. 


Richard V. Chase, New England dis- 
trict manager, Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, at Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected vice-president, 
with the same headquarters. Mr. Chase 
b.gan his carbuilding career in 1924 as 
lumber agent for the Standard Steel Car 
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Manufacturing Company, and two years 
later joined the Keith Car & Manufac- 
turing Co., Sagamore, Mass., as assistant 
vice-president and secretary. In 1929 he 
was appointed assistant vice-president of 
the Osgood-Bradley Car Company at 





Richard V. Chase 


Worcester, and in 1932, following acqui- 
sition of Osgood-Bradley by Pullman- 
Standard, he became superintendent of 
that plant. Mr. Chase was advanced to 
manager of works in 1944 and later that 
year was appointed New Englard district 
manager. 


Fred T. Wiggins, western sales vice- 
president of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company (United States Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiary) at Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager at New York. George 
S. Neel, metropolitan Chicago sales man- 
ager, has succeeded to the duties of Mr. 
Wiggins as western sales manager, with 
jurisdiction over the company’s sales of- 
fices at Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Waco, Tex. 
Succeeding Mr. Neel is Wendell R. Doo- 
little, Jr., assistant sales manager of the 
Chicago territory. Thomas E. Bertelson, 
Indiana-Michigan district sales manager, 
has replaced Mr. Doolittle, and has been 
succeeded in turn by Joseph R. Lair, sales 
representative in northern Indiana. 


OBITUARY 


Lloyd H. Durbin, service engineer at 
Butler, Pa., for the O. C. Duryea Cor- 
poration, was killed on August 11 in the 
crash of a private airplane n-.r Brook- 
ville, Pa. 


Frank H. Cunningham, Pacific coast 
representative of the Prime Manufactur- 
ing Company, died on August 9, at his 
home in Santa Monica, Cal. Mr. Cun- 
ningham began his career with the. Nor- 
folk & Western and later served suc- 
cessively with the Standard Stoker Com- 
pany, the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany and the Graham-White Sander 
Corporation. 


William Hugh Coverdale, 78, one of 
the founders of the consulting engineer- 





ing firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, whose 
death on August 10 was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 13, was born at 
Kingston, Ont., where he attended Col- 
legiate Institute. Mr. Coverdale received 
his B.A. degree in 1891 and his D.S. 
degree in 1914 from Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., and his LI.D. degree 
in 1922 from Queen’s University. He 





William Hugh Coverdale 


served in the engineering department of 
the Pennsylvania, lines west of Pitts- 
burgh, from 1891 to 1900 and began his 
consulting engineering practice at New 
York in 1901, becoming a member of 
the firm of Coverdale & Colpitts in 1913. 
Mr. Coverdale was a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Republic Steel Corporation and the Sea- 
board Air Line and a director of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia. He was 
a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the American In- 
stitute of Consulting Engineers. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston & Maine.—Stock Adjustment.— 
In a proposed report Examiner Homer 
H. Kirby has recommended that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission make the 
findings necessary for this road to sub- 
mit to its stockholders for acceptance or 
rejection its proposals for a @voluntary 
readjustment of its capital structure un- 
der the terms of section 20b of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the so-called 
Mahaffie Act. As reported in Railway Age 
of January 29, page 46, the readjustment 
plan contemplates an exchange of exist- 
ing stocks (prior preference, first pre- 
ferred, non-cumulative preferred, and 
common) for new 5 per cent preferred 
and new common as there described, the 
objective being to clear up dividend ar- 
rears, simplify the capital structure, and 
reduce the aggregate par value of stock 
outstanding from $104,347,300 to $82,- 
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443,178. The examiner recommends that 
the commission find the plan as proposed 
in the public interest. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — Adjustment 
Mortgage—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set for hearing at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner John L. 
Bradford on October 3 this road’s appli- 
cation for authority to modify the provi- 
sions of its adjustment mortgage to satis- 
fy unpaid interest accrued on such bonds 
amounting to $350 per $1,000 bond (see 
Railway Age of May 7, page 66). It is 
proposed to satisfy such interest ac- 
cruals by issuing secured debentures 
equal in principal amount to the unpaid 
interest, these debentures bearing 1 per 
cent contingent interest accumulating to 
the extent of 4 per cent. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
—To assume liability for $5,640,000 of 
series JJ equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the following equipment 


Description Estimated 
Unit Cost 

200 41-ft. 6-in. 50-ton all-steel 
gondola cars with drop doors .......0..000 $ 3,975 

2000 41-ft. 6-in. 50-ton composite 
TYPE OUGOIN CORB sccsscsicccscosssacesiecccsserasics 3,200 
SO. Cabooses; al-6tee) | csissccceseccssencsessssctsvicseese 6,900 


The cars are to be built in the Mil- 
waukee’s shops. Total estimated cost of 
the equipment is $7,540,000. The cer- 
tificates would be dated September 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual install- 
ments of $188,000 each, beginning 
March 1, 1950, and would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_—To 
assume liability for $3,552,000 of series 
F equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the following equipment: 








Description Estimated 
Unit Cost 
500 70-ton flat-bottom, drop-end, 
all-steel gondolas $ 5,500 
4 Air-conditioned suburban 
PABECHUET CORCIES « seciccecerscosiecstssateasececeessis 105,000 
8 Air-conditioned suburban passenger 
coaches 104,000 
& Non-air-conditioned suburban 
POSBENGEL COACHER  acccccccsvsssesrsvcssssscvcecsvece 92,100 


The gondolas are to be built in the 
Rock Island’s shops. Total estimated 
cost of the equipment is $4,738,800. The 
certificates would be dated October 1, 
would mature in 24 semiannual install. 
ments of $148,000 each, beginning April 
1, 1950, and would be sold on the basis 
of competitive bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

New York, Ontario & Western.—To is- 
sue $3,323,000 of 3 per cent equipment 
trust certificates to be delivered to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
exchange for certificates issued in 1941, 
1945 and 1947. The new issue will con- 
solidate and extend the three previous 
issues, reducing the annual amount of 
payments. In a separate report, the com- 
mission also approved the proposed re- 
arrangement of the R.F.C. loan to the 
new basis. The certificates, dated June 
1, will be amortized quarterly from 
March 1, 1950, to and including June 1, 
1959, 


Louisiana & Arkansas—To assume 
liability for $5,640,000 of equipment 
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trust certificates to refinance balances 
due on 12 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
900 freight cars, and 10 passenger-ser- 
vice cars originally purchased under con- 
ditional sales contracts and delivered 
during 1948 and the first part of this 
year (see Railway Age of July 23, page 
55). The certificates will be dated Aug- 
ust 1 and will mature in 24 semiannual 
installments of $235,000 each, beginning 
February 1, 1950. The commission’s re- 
port approved a selling price of 100.1599 
with a 2% per cent interest rate—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 10 
associates, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.22 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.10 
to 2.50 according to maturity. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


Aug. Last Last 
16 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ........ 37.95 38.54 48.08 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ........ 85.81 85.29 89.45 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific——common, 75¢; 
5% preferred series A, $1.25, both payable Septem- 
ber 30 to holders of record September 15. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—50¢, quarterly pay- 
able August 20 to holders of record August 12. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7% pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable September 1 to 
holders of record August 20. 

Virginian.—commor, 6214¢, quarterly, payable 
September 23 to holders of record September 9; 
6% preferred, 3734¢, quarterly, payable November 
1, February 1, 1950, May 1, 1950 and August 1, 
1950, to holders of record October 17. January 
16, 1950, April 17, 1950, and July 17, 1950. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


W. Q. VanCott, counsel of the Utah, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and counsel at 
that point. 





J. D. Rezner, Jr., whose promotion to 
assistant to vice-president—traffic of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 30, was born 
at Monmouth, IIl., on September 6, 1918. 
Following graduation from Lincoln 
(Neb.) High School in 1934, he attended 
the University of Nebraska for two 
years and subsequently studied at the 
Lincoln School of Commerce. In 1938 he 
entered service with the. Burlington as 
an electrician’s apprentice at the Aurora 
(Ill.) shops and later the same year he 
became employed as a clerk by the Bur- 
lington Transportation Company (sub- 
sidiary of the Burlington Lines), at Chi- 
cago. During 1940 he served as a steno- 
grapher. in the Burlington’s traffic de- 
partment at Chicago, and in 1941 he be- 
came secretary to the assistant to vice- 
president—traffic at that point. He was 
transferred to the traffic department at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1942, as city freight 
agent, and later that year was appointed 
secretary to the vice-president—traffic at 
Chicago. Mr. Rezner was granted a 


leave of absence to serve in the United 
States Army in September, 1943, re- 
turning to his former position as secre- 
tary to the vice-president—traffic in 
April, 1946. He became general agent, 
Burlington Lines, at Tulsa, Okla., in 
March, 1947, which position he held at 
the time of his promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has announced the appointments of R. 
W. Root as auditor of taxes, J. T. Johns- 
ton as auditor of passenger accounting, 
and O. K. Lindl as auditor of car service 
accounting. ° 


A. VY. Mims, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the International- 
Great Northern and the Gulf Coast Lines 
(parts of the Missouri Pacific Lines), 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of both roads, and treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico (also part of the M. P.), with 
headquarters as before at Houston, Tex. 


M. T. Klinefelter has been elected 
treasurer of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route. 


J. H. Dehen has been appointed audi- 
tor of freight accounts, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, at Chicago, succeeding the late 
A. W. Heintz. 


W. J. Conaty, tax commissioner and di- 
rector of valuation of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has retired after 49 years of service 
with that road. Mr. Conaty was born in 
Richmond, Va., 65 years ago and entered 
the service of the C. & O. at Norfolk, 
Va., as a messenger in the freight office, 
subsequently serving as _ stenographer, 
tariff compiler and statistical clerk. In 
April, 1920, he was appointed valua- 
tion auditor and supervisor of valuation 
and, in 1928, director of valuation. He 
became tax commissioner in June, 1935. 


OPERATING 


C. H. Hardwick, district maintenance 
engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
promoted to superintendent, Arkansas 
division, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., succeeding C. G. Adams, who 
has retired after 47 years of service. The 
headquarters of C. G. Williams, superin- 
tendent automotive equipment, and H. C. 
McCullough, superintendent of motive 
power, at Kansas City, Mo., have been 
moved to El Reno, Okla. 


H. A. Smith, trainmaster of the Mc- 
Cloud River, at McCloud, Cal., has been 


promoted to superintendent. 


Joseph H. Gridley, assistant to man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific’s dining 
car, hotel, restaurant and news service at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been _pro- 
moted to manager of the dining car de- 
partment, succeeding Harry A. Butler, 
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whose retirement was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 13. 

Mr. Butler was born on June 11, 1885 
and attended the University of San 
Francisco, where he received a B. A. 
degree in 1905. He began his railroad 
career with the S. P. in February, 1906, 
serving until 1908 as clerk and chief 
clerk, commissary department, at Lis 
Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco. He 
subsequently became employed by the 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co. (now 
part of the Union Pacific) at Portland, 
Ore., as chief clerk, commissary depart- 
ment, returning to the S. P. in October, 
1909, as chief clerk, dining car, hotel and 
restaurant department, at Oakland, Cal. 
After holding the same position at San 
Francisco, he became assistant commis- 
sary agent at that point in 1911. From 
1913 to 1915 he worked for the Oregon- 
Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
(now also part of the U. P.) as chief 
clerk and inspector, and subsequently 
served with the S. P. successively as in- 
spector, assistant commissary agent, 
commissary agent, assistant to manager 
and assistant manager at Oakland, San- 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Mr. Butler 
was promoted to manager, dining car, 
hotel, restaurant and news service in 
January, 1932, from which post he is 
retiring. 


O. K. Lawson, whose appointment as 
division superintendent, Hocking divi- 
sion, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of August 
6, was born in Graves county, Ky., on 
January 16, 1901. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (B.S. in civil engi- 
neering, 1928), Mr. Lawson entered 
railway service as a_ section laborer, 
maintenance of way department, C. & O., 





O. K. Lawson 


on June 4, 1928. He became a rodman 
on March 18, 1929, was appointed as- 
sistant cost engineer on February 1, 
1930, and on September 26, 1937, was 
assigned to Handley, W. Va., as yard- 
master. He served in that capacity until 
March 1, 1939, when he became assistant 
terminal trainmaster at Walbridge, Ohio. 
Mr. Lawson was promoted to terminal 
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trainmaster at Walbridge on May 1, 
1942. On February 1, 1946, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant chief of personnel at 
Richmond, Va., and in 1947 became su- 
perintendent of terminals at Walbridge, 
the post he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


O. H. Osborn, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general manager of the Gulf. 
Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, Tex.. 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 23, was born at Chanute, Kan., on 
January 31, 1907. He attended grade and 
high school at Chanute and studied law 
for four years at the LaSalle Extension 
University in Chicago. Mr. Osborn en- 
tered railroad service with the Santa Fe 
in 1926 as a stenographer in his home 
town, and subsequently held various 
clerical positions with the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe at Slaton, Tex. He was ad- 
vanced to transportation inspector of the 





O. H. Osborn 


Santa Fe at Dodge City, Kzn., in 1937; 
to trainmaster of the P. & S. F. at Sla- 
ton in 1938; to trainmaster, New Mexi- 
co division, in May, 1941; to superinten- 
dent of the Gulf division, G. C. & S. F., 
in December, 1941; and to superinten- 
dent of the Northern division at Fort 
Worth, Tex., in 1943. During World War 
II, Mr. Osborn served as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Military Railway Serv- 
ice, returning to the G. C. & S. F. in his 
last-held post at Fort Worth in April, 
1946. He was transferred in September. 
1946, to Winslow, Ariz., remaining at 
that point until June, 1948, when he 
went to Emporia, Kan., as superinten- 
dent. He was located at the latter point 
at the time of his recent advancement. 


F. D. Lonergan has been appointed as- 
sistant to general manager of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y. The 
position of office assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager has _ been 
abolished. 


E. G. Wesson, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent, Omaha, Lincoln and 
Wymore divisions, of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, at Lincoln, Neb., was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 
13, began his service with the Burling- 
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ton in the signal department at Chicago 
in 1911. Mr. Wesson served as assistant 
signal engineer at Lincoln from 1926 un- 
til 1939, at which time he was appointed 
trainmaster at Hannibal, Mo. He was 
transferred to Aurora, IIl., in 1941, and 





E. G. Wesson 


the following year went to Chicago as 
assistant to general manager. He was 
advanced to superintendent, Aurora-La 
Crosse division, in November, 1947, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


E. C. Mitchell, road foreman of en- 


-gines, Chesapeake & Ohio, at Stevens, 


Ky., has been promoted to trainmaster at 
that point. 


J. T. Cunningham, assistant general 
manager—operations of the Alaska, with 
headquarters at Anchorage, Alaska, has 
retired after 33 years of service. John E. 
Manley, superintendent of operations at 
that point, has become acting assistant 
general manager—oprrations, replacing 
Mr. Cunningham. R. V. Boyd, trainmaster 
at Anchorage, has succeeded Mr. Man- 
ley, as acting superintendent of opera- 
tions. 


Thomas C. Smith, assistant general 
manager of the Western region of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed 
general manager of that region, with 
headquarters as before at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding F. B. Mitchell, who has 
retired after a railroad career that span- 
ned a full half-century. Mr. Smith started 
his railroad career with the B.&O. as a 
clerk at Akron, Ohio, in May, 1906, at 
the age of 16. In 1910 he became a night 
yardmaster at Akron and in 1917 moved 
up to terminal trainmaster there. The 
years 1923 and 1924 he spent at North 
Vernon, Ind., as acting terminal train- 
master, moving back to Akron as termi- 
nal trainmaster in September, 1924. Mr. 
Smith was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago division at Wil- 
lard, Ohio, in 1926; terminal trainmas- 
ter at Willard in 1931, and superinten- 
dent of the Cincinnati Terminal on June 
1, 1935. On November 1, 1936, he be- 
came superintendent of the Ohio divi- 
sion at Cincinnati and was appointed 
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with an EVE to maintenance 
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Simplicity and accessibility are two cardinal virtues of any mechanical device. 
Combined they make possible ease of maintenance with reliability following 
naturally. With this as our golden rule, many refinements suggested by experi- 
enced operating engineers and others conceived by ourselves have been incor- 
porated in this new switcher. The novel arrangement of electrical controls and 
auxiliary equipment, providing easy and ample access for inspection and adjust- 
ment, is a fair example. Water-cooling of the engine exhaust manifold to 
equalize thermal expansion in related connections, thereby eliminating causes 
of serious exhaust gas leaks, is another. 
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The major consideration in ease of maintenance is a comfortable margin 
' of ready power in the prime mover at all conditions of operation. The diesel 
| engine in this switcher is a powerful rugged four-cycle supercharged type with 
: 8-cylinder in-line configuration. All parts of it are precision machined requiring 
; no hand fitting. Since the engine is supercharged, pistons are made smaller. 
f With lighter reciprocating weights, the engine responds more rapidly to throttle 
' changes. This procedure conforms strictly to modern trends in diesel-engine 
design. 

f Accessibility has been emphasized in the diesel-engine construction. For 


oxample, all gears in the timing train can be removed easily without disturbing 
the electric generator. Any piston can be pulled without removing its respective 
cylinder liner. 


Arrange to have your people who know railroad diesels take a careful look 
at this switcher. It is powered by our own Hamilton-built engine which pro- 
vides a full 1000 horsepower to the traction motors. Standard Westinghouse 
electrical equipment is used. Accessories are standard and of highest grade. 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio—Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamil- 
ton, Ohio—Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles 
Tool Works Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United 
Welding Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton 
diesel and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal 
stamping presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can- 
making machinery; Special heavy machinery; 
Heavy iron castings; Weldments. E 
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assistant general manager of the Western 
region on May 1 of this year. 

Mr. Mitchell was born at Cuba, Ohio, 
on August 18, 1879, and began his rail- 
road career on October 23, 1899, as 


* 
Thomas C. Smith 


telegraph operator with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern (now B.&0O.), be- 
coming secretary to superintendent of 
that road in May, 1901. From April to 
September, 1902, he served as car dis- 
tributor of the Chicago Great Western 





F. B. Mitchell 


at St. Paul, Minn., then becoming secre- 
tary to superintendent of the B. & O. at 
Chicago. From January to December, 
1903, Mr. Mitchell was secretary to gen- 
eral superintendent of the B. & O. S. W. 
at Cincinnati, becoming car service clerk 
in December, 1903; assistant trainmaster 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, in April, 1910; 
trainmaster at Seymour, Ind., in Janu- 
ary, 1911; assistant superintendent at 
Cincinnati in March 1912, and superin- 
tendent at Flora, IIl., in April, 1912, all 
with the B.&O. Southwestern. He was 
appointed superintendent of the B. & O. 
at Dayton, Ohio, in June, 1913, and be- 
came general superintendent of the 
Southwest district at Cincinnati in Oc- 
tober, 1917, transferring to the North- 
west district at Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 
1929. Mr. Mitchell became general man- 
ager of the Western region in May, 1932. 
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TRAFFIC 


G. C. Ross, traffic manager of the Du- 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range at Duluth, 
Minn., has retired at his own request 
after more than 33 years of service with 
that road. He has been succeeded by J. 
L. Abramson, assistant trafic manager at 
that point. Mr. Ross entered railroad 
service in August, 1905, as a tariff clerk 
in the traffic department of the Illinois 
Central, and eight years later became 
chief tariff clerk. In 1915 he left the I. C. 
to engage in farming at Dickinson, N. D., 
returning to railroad service the next 
year as tariff clerk on the Western 
Trunk Line Committee. He joined the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern (predeces- 
sor of the D. M. & I. R.) as tariff clerk, 
traffic department, in 1916, being promo- 
ted to assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent in 1920. Mr. Ross was ad- 
vanced to traffic manager in July, 1925. 

Mr. Abramson was born at Hancock, 
Mich., on February 12, 1895. He at- 
tended Dodge’s Institute of Telegraphy, 
Valparaiso, Ind., and studied with the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., and the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, Chicago. He began his 
railroad career in June, 1910, on the 
Copper Range, serving as section labor- 
er, telegraph operator, station agent and 
train dispatcher until 1919, when he 
joined the D. M. & I. R. He was subse- 
quently appointed station cashier at 
Coleraine, Minn., and in 1923 was made 
rate clerk in the traffic department at 
Duluth. He was advanced to traffic agent 
at the latter point in June, 1939, and be- 
came assistant to traffic manager there 
in December, 1945. Mr. Abramson was 
further advanced to assistant traffic man- 
ager in August, 1948. 


Michael N. Lallinger, whose promotion 
to general freight agent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 30, is 
a native of Louisville, Ky. He began his 
railroad career with the Frisco in No- 
vember, 1913, as overcharge claim in- 
vestigator, subsequently being advanced 
to chief clerk, overcharge claim division. 
of the accounting department. In 1935 
Mr. Lallinger was transferred to the traf- 
fic department as special representative. 
He was serving as assistant general 
freight agent at St. Louis at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Alfred L. Bardgett, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 30, 
was born at St. Louis on January 30, 
1897, and entered railroad service with 
the Frisco there in September, 1913. He 
subsequently held various positions in 
the freight traffic department until his 
promotion to chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis in 
1928. The following year he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief clerk, freight 
traffic department, and in 1930 was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk in the same de- 
partment. Mr. Bardgett became assistant 











general freight agent in November, 193% 
and continued to hold that position unt)! 
his recent promotion. 


R. Bert Weaver, whose promotion to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 13, was born on September 23, 
1899, in that city. He entered the sery- 
ice of the Chicago & Alton (now G. M. 
& O.) in 1918 as ticket stock man, and 
subsequently held positions as_ station 
passenger agent, cashier and_ refund 
clerk. In 1922 he was appointed city 
passenger agent at Peoria, IIl., and in 
1924 was transferred to Chicago. His 
next positions were, successively, travel- 
ing passenger agent, general agent in 
the passenger department, and assistant 
general passenger agent. Mr. Weaver 
became general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago in October, 1947, in which ca- 
pacity he was serving at the time of his 
promotion. 


H. S. Lemmons has been appointed 
general agent of the Wichita Falls & 
Southern, at Breckenridge, Tex. 


J. R. Bowie, agent of the White Pass & 
Yukon Route, at Dawson Creek, B. C., 
has been promoted to general agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


W. D. Gordon and J. H. DeGette have 
been appointed district freight agents 
of the Pennsylvania, at Chicago and San 
Antonio, Tex., respectively. L. F. Jacobs 
has been appointed district passenger 
agent at Louisville, Ky. 


James P. Cole has been appointed man- 
ager of merchandise traffic of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at Mobile, Ala., succeed- 
ing J. |. Gillikin. 


D. M. Lynn has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the Erie, at Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


R. G. DeGuire, city passenger agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted 
to district passenger agent, succeeding 
F. L. Wagner, who has retired from ac- 
tive service. 


C. O. Hile has been appointed general 
agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville at Chicago. 


H. L. Held has been appointed chief 
of tariff bureau of the Chicago, Aurora 
& Elgin. 


H.W. Johns, E. M. Dunniny and J. F. 
Williamson have been appointed district 
traffic representatives of the Chicago & 
North Western at Eugene, Ore., Sacra- 
mento, Cal., and Salt Lake City, Utali. 
respectively. 


The Canadian National has announ- 
ced the following changes in its traffic 
department, Western region: F. N. Mc- 
Kenzie, appointed general passenger 
agent at Winnipeg, Man.; W. Hately, 
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general freight agent at Vancouver, B. 
C., promoted to freight traffic manager; 
L. A. Fonger, general freight agent at 
Winnipeg, advanced to assistant freight 
trafic manager; W. A. Whyte, appointed 
to succeed Mr. Hately, and G. N. Mc- 
Millan, assistant general freight agent at 
Winnipeg, promoted to succeed Mr. 
Fonger. T. A. Griffin and J. S. Stephcn 
have been appointed district passenger 
agents, with headquarters at Vancouver 
and Winnipeg, respectively. J. J. Raleigh 
has been made division freight agent at 
Vancouver. Appointed district freight 
agents at Victoria, B. C., and Prince 
Rupert, respectively, are P, Lakie and 
R. S. Collinson. E. S. Webster has been 
promoted to general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at Toronto, Ont. 


George F. Buckingham, freight traffic 
manager of the Canadian Pacific at 
Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed to 
the new post of assistant general traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Montreal. 
Que. Harry Arkle, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. 
Buckingham as freight traffic manager. 
with supervision over the Prairie and 
Pacific regions and the United States 
Pacific Coast agencies. 


Edward F. Murphy, who has been act- 
ing general agent of the Boston & Maine 
at Cambridge, Mass., since November, 
1948, has been appointed general agent 
there, succeeding Leo M. Fallon, de- 
ceased, 


MECHANICAL 


Herman Stephens Mercer, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant chief mechanical 
officer of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of August 
6, was born on November 9, 1902, at 
Savannah, Ga. Mr. Mercer entered _rail- 





Herman S. Mercer 


road service on October 25, 1919, as 
machinist apprentice with the Seaboard 
at Savannah, becoming a machinist there 
on October 4, 1926. He was appointed 
roundhouse foreman at Savannah on 
March 1, 1931, was transferred to Ham- 
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let, N. C., on March 31 of the same year, 
and on August 16, 1937, was named gen- 
eral foreman at Howells, Ga., transfer- 
ring to Raleigh, N. C., on February 1, 
1940. Mr. Mercer was promoted to mas- 
ter mechanic at Howells on May 27, 
1943, and on November 24, 1947, he- 
came shop superintendent, locomotive 
department, at Jacksonville, Fla. He 
was maintaining that post at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


John F. Forner has been appoint.d as- 
sistant to superintendent of equipment of 
the Delaware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y. 


Donald McKeown, whose appointment 
as mechanical engineer of the Boston & 
Maine, Maine Central and Portland Ter- 
minal, with headquarters at North Bil- 
lerica, Mass., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of August 6, was born on April 
29, 1901, at Middleboro, Mass. He at- 
tended the public and high schools of 
Somerville, Mass., and Lowell Textile 
School (evening courses from 1934 to 
1942). Mr. McKeown entered railroad 
service on October 20, 1916, in the en- 
gineering department of the B.&M. at 
Boston, Mass., transferring to the me- 
chanical engineering department there on 
September 29, 1917. He was appointed 
stores department material inspector in 
1921; assistant pattern supervisor in 
1922; draftsman at Boston on May l, 
1923; office engineer at Billerica on Oc'o- 
ber 1, 1927, and assistant engineer at 
Billerica on March 1, 1933. Mr. Mc- 
Keown served as assistant mechanical 
engineer from April 16, 1941, until his 
recent promotion to.mechanical engi- 
neer. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


C. Harry McGill, whose appointment as 
manager, purchases and stores, of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., was 
announced in the Railway Age for Aug- 





C. Harry McGill 


ust 6, is a native of Stamford Conn., born 
on December 21, 1892. He started work- 
ing for the New Haven-as a water boy 
in the maintenance of way department 
on July 1, 1910. In 1914 he was ap- 





pointed assistant work train foreman, 
and was promoted to foreman the fol- 
lowing year. In 1916 he entered the pur- 
chases and stores department, as supply 
train foreman. He served in the United 
States Army during World War I, be- 
ing commissioned a captain of a rail- 
road battalion. On his return to the New 
Haven he became supply train store- 
keeper, being promoted to traveling 
storekeeper in 1930, to assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper in 1941, and, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, to general storekeeper at 
New Haven, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


O. W. Stephens, assistant engineer 
structures of the Delaware & Hudson, 
with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant to chief en- 
gineer—maintenance. 


R. S. Belcher, manager treating plants, 
system, of the Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe, at Topeka, Kan., has, at his own 
request, been relieved of his duties. He 
has been succeeded by D. L. Murray. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. J. K. Stack has been appointed 
chief surgeon of the Chicago & North 
Western, at Chicago. 


Joseph M. Shanaphy, executive repre- 
sentative of the Railway Express Agency, 
has been appointed manager, safety de- 
partment, with headquarters as before at 


New York. 


Dr. J. Robertson Knowles has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Boston & 
Maine at Boston, Mass., succeeding Dr. 
Robert J. Graves of Concord, N. H., who 
has retired. 


OBITUARY 


E. M. Claypool, who served as assistant 
in public relations for the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Chicago until December, 1948, 
and more recently headed a public re- 
lations firm bearing his name, died in 
Michael Reese Hospital at Chicago on 
August 14, following a heart attack. Mr. 
Claypool, 57, was born at Montesano, 
Wash., and attended Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Conn. Early in his 
career he was employed by various mid- 
western newspapers, and was engaged in 
public relations and promotion work. 
He joined the public relations depart- 
ment of the I. C. in 1934, continuing 
with that company until his resignation 
to enter business for himself. 


A. W. Heintz, auditor of freight ac- 
counts, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Chi- 
cago, died recently. 


George O. Brophy, retired public rela- 
tions representative of the Union Pacific, 
died on August 15 at his home in 
Omaha, Neb., following a long illness. 
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The motive power problem of the future is what 
available fuel will prove most efficient. The problem 
of today is to get the most efficient returns from what- 
ever fuel is being used. 

Fleets of steam locomotives, that have been 
equipped with Security Circulators supporting prop- 
erly proportioned brick arches, show definite gains in 
performance in relation to the fuel consumed. Such 
installations have been made by fifty railroads, in 
twenty-five different types of locomotives. 

Many other existing locomotives could be con- 
tinued in profitable service if equipped with Security 
Circulators to improve their operation. 


* *% * 


The Security Dutch Oven, recently developed and in- 
troduced by the American Arch Company, has already 
been installed in over two hundred oil-burning steam 
locomotives, to increase efficiency of combustion and 
aid in improving steaming qualities. 





American Arch Company Ine. 
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This is C&O’s No. 310 with “The Sports- 
man” — one of 10 locomotives on this 


‘ ‘ ‘ This is one of C&O’s five completely rebuilt 4-6-4’s. Modernization 
road equipped with the Franklin Sy stem included application of Boosters® and the Franklin System of 


Steam Distribution. These locomotives have 24 to 36 months of 
service behind them. 


of Steam Distribution and poppet 
valves. 

Poppet valves, and the associated im- 
provements, will raise the operating effi- 
ciency of any locomotive. They will 
enable a locomotive, modernized or new, 
to handle more tons — faster — with 


less fuel and lower maintenance. Franklin System of Steam Distribution, as initial equipment. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK oe CHICAGO . MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM ° BOOSTER °* RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER ° POWER REVERSE GEARS 
FIRE DOORS °* DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * OVERFIRE JETS * JOURNAL BOXES ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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GENERAL NEWS 


1.C.C. Modifies 
(Continued from page 68) 


old M.P. secured serial 5% per cent 
bonds, who will receive new general 
mortgage bonds and preferred stock 
equal in principal amount to their total 
claim, plus $250 of new Class A com- 
mon stock for each $1,000 bond. Hold- 
ers of N.O.T.&M. common stock will re- 
ceive for each share $150 of new general 
mortgage bonds and $25 of new Class A 
common. Holders of old M.P. preferred 
stock will receive 3 shares of new Class 
B common for each 7 shares held. 


Distribution of Securities 


The distribution of cash and new se- 
curities to other creditors will be as fol- 
lows, the amounts in each instance be- 
ing the allocation in round numbers for 
$1,000 principal amount of debt or 
stock: 


M. P. Ist and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series A—cash, $158; series B 35-year 4 
per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $361; series C  50- 
year 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $361; series 
A 65-year 44% per cent general mortgage income 
bonds, $516. 

M. P. Ist and refunding rortgage 5 per cent 
bonds series F—cask, $157; series B 35-year 4 per 
cent Ist mortgage bonds, $360; series C 50-year 4 
per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $360; series A 65- 
year 44% per cent general mortgage income bonds, 
$515. 

M. P. Ist and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series G—cash, $163; series B 35-year 4 per 
cent mortgage bonds, $363; series C 50-year 4 per 
cent Ist mortgage bonds, $363; series A 65-year 
4% per cent general mortgage income bonds, $519. 

M. P. Ist and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series H—cash, $165; series B 35-year 4 
per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $364; series C 50- 
year 4 per cert Ist mortgage bonds, $364; 
series A 65-year 4144 per cent general morigage 
income bonds, $519. 

M. P. Ist and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series I—cash, $158; series B 35-year 4 
per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $361; series C 50- 
year 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $361; series 
A 65-year 4144 per cent general mortgage income 
bonds, $516. 

M. P. general mortgage 4 per cent bends—$5 
— stock, $1,593. 

P. 5% per cent convertible bonds—$5 pre- 
ae stock, $200; class A common stock, $1,634. 

Cairo & Thebes 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds— 
cash, $100; series B 35-year 4 per cent Ist mort- 
gage bonds, $360; series C 50-year 4 per cent Ist 
mortgage bonds, $360; series A 65-year 4%4 per 
cent general mortgage income bonds, $313. 

L.R.H.S. & W. 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds 
—series B 35-year 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds, 
$150; series C 50-year 4 per cent Ist mortgage 
bonds, $150; series A: 65-year 4144 per cent gen- 
eral mortgage income bonds, $1,220 

B St. L. & S. 5 per cent Ist mortgage bonds— 
cash, $50; series B 35-year 4 per cent Ist mortgage 
bonds, $400; series C 50-year 4 per cent Ist mort- 
gage bonds, $400; series A 65-year 414 per cent 
general mortgage income bonds, $796. 

Central Branch U. P. 4 per cent Ist mortgage 
bonds—cash, $61 series B 35-vear 4 per cent Ist 
mortgage bonds, $316; series C 50-year 4 per cent 
Ist mortgage bonds, $316; series A 65-year 414 
per cent general mortgage income bonds, $630. 

N. O. T. & M. Ist mortgage bonds—cash, $15; 
series A 20-year 4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds, 
$1,000. 

I.-G. N. series A 6 per cent Ist mortgage bonds 
—cash, $180; series B 35-year 4 per cent Ist 
mortgage bonds, $65; series C 50-year 4 per cent 
Ist mortgage bonds, $65: series A 65-year 414, per 
cent general mortgage income bonds, $600; series 
B 75-year 414 per cent general mortgage income 
bonds, $601. 

I.-G.N. series B and series C 5 per cent Ist 
mortgage bonds—cash, $150; series B 35-year 4 
per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $60; series C 50-year 
4 per cent Ist mortgage bonds, $60; series A 65- 
year 444 per cent general mortgage income bonds, 
$577; series B 75-year 414 per cent general mort- 
gage income bonds, $578. 

M. P. general unsecured creditors—Approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of claims in new preferred stock 
and the balance in class A common stock. 
System preferred claims of general creditors 
—eash in full. 

The 1948 plan was accompanied by a 
concurring-in-part expression by Com- 
missioner Splawn and by a dissenting 


opinion by Commissioner Alldredge, who 
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noted that Commissioner Aitchison joins 
in his expression. Commissioner Cross 
did not participate. Dr. Splawn ex- 
pressed a preference for a separate re- 
organization of the Missouri Pacific, New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and Interna- 
tional-Great Northern. “It is not clear 
that the economies expected from a 
single operating company are other than 
conjectural,” he said. “These economies 
should be spelled out as more definitely 
to be expected before an irrevocable con- 
solidation of the properties under the 
Bankruptcy Act is undertaken. It seems 
to me that some of the difficult questions 
of equitable treatment as between secur- 
ity holders of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico and of other companies in the 
system could have been avoided” by ar- 
ranging to continue the N.O.T. & M. in 
the system as a subsidiary company. The 
provisions in the Texas constitution and 
laws barring intrastate operations of 
foreign carriers, in his opinion, make a 
separate I.-G.N. preferable to the “some- 
what labored attempt” of the commis- 
sion’s majority to meet this situation. 


Dissenters More Liberal 

Commissioner Alldredge’s dissent was 
based upon his argument that the ma- 
jority was “overly conservative in its es- 
timate of future earnings of the Missouri 
Pacific system, particularly if weight is 
given to the substantial improvement in 
the main component of the system. This 
conservatism,” he said, “may be attribu- 
table to the fact that conditions which 


have enabled favorable earnings to con- 
tinue since the close of the war have not 
yet had an opportunity to demonstrate 
clearly the extent and permanency of 
the improvement over the disastrous pre- 
war earnings record of this system.” He 
would add to the new capitalization a 


“conditional increase” of $155,000,000, 
to become final only if the earnings avail- 
able for interest continue for an addi- 
tional 3-year period to average not less 
than $34,500,000, approximately the 
average for the three years 1946-48. The 
conditional increase would be evidenced 
by purchase warrants for new Class B 
common stock, and would be issued to 
holders of old preferred and common. 
*Under such a plan the present common 
stockholders would be able to partici- 
pate to a reasonable extent in the new 
issue of securities after the legitimate 
claims of the preferred stockholders have 
been fully satisfied,” he observed. 

The majority had held that organiza- 
tion of a separate company to meet the 
requirements of Texas law would not be 
in accord with the national transporta- 
tion policy, and that section 5 (11) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act provides a 
way for the commission to apply the 
“paramount regulatory power” of Con- 
gress in the national interest despite the 
state statutes. The contract with res- 
pect to maintaining general offices at 
Palestine, Tex., however, could be held 
to require separate incorporation of the 
I.-G.N., and the 1948 plan makes the 
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Bundled Lumber 


Saves Money 
for American 
Railroads 
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If your problems are railroad 
operation, maintenance or 
traffic, it’s to your advantage 
when mills and other suppli- 
ers ship lumber bundled with 
flat steel strapping ard load- 
braced with Acme Unit-Load 
Band. Here’s why: 

Bundled lumber, held in 
the grip of strong steel bands, 
helps— 


] Eliminate the chance of injury 
to railroad personnel. 

@ Save the expense of rip-track 
adjustments of loads. 

3 Avoid the possibility of dam- 
age to railroad equij»ment. 

4 Obtain greater use of equip- 
ment through faster loading 
and unloading. 

5 Speed deliveries to consignees. 


Your shippers save, too, 
when they use the economi- 
cal packaging and safe load- 
ing processes developed by 
Acme engineers. You can do 
them a favor—and yourself, 
too—by explaining how 
Acme methods benefit ship- 
pers, carriers, and receivers. 
For full details, write today 
to Dept. RA- 8%, 2838 Archer 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 
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same provision as the 1944 plan for 
this possibility. 

After reviewing the evidence and pre- 
dictions as to future earnings of the 
system, the majority found that a “rea- 
sonable future normal year’s earnings” 
available for interest payment, after fed- 
eral taxes, will approximate $25,450,000 
for the new system. This compares with 
annual charges under the 1948 plan, in- 
cluding preferred dividends but before 
common dividends, of $22,729,278, and 
with actual earnings available for inter- 
est of $40,654,079 in 1948, and average 
annual earnings for the 5-year period 
1937-41 of $15,455,508 and for the 7- 
year period 1942-48 of $42,854,927. 


P.R.R. Booklet Reviews 
Modern Motive Power 


The Pennsylvania, long a pioneer in 
the development of new and improved 
types of locomotives, each assigned to 
the services for which best adapted, now 
utilizes steam locomotives to provide half 
its transportation service, Diesel-electric 
locomotives to provide 32 per cent, and 
electric locomotives to provide 18 per 
cent. In a little booklet entitled Modern 
Power for Today’s Trains, the railroad 
presents illustrations and short descrip- 
tions of representative locomotives used 
in its passenger and freight service. In 
addition, there is a brief explanation of 
how locomotives are classified, a view of 
the interior of a Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive cab, with the parts named and 
numbered, views of shop interiors and 
the inductive trainphone system used by 
the railroad. 


Over 30,000 Employees Idled 
By Reduced Coal Loadings 


Because of reduced coal loadings, re- 
sulting from union restrictions limiting 
miners to three days’ work each week, 
14 large coal-carrying roads have fur- 
loughed 30,202 employees, or 5.3 per 
cent of their total personnel, J. Carter 
Fort, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads, told a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee on bank- 
ing and currency on August 11. 

The subcommittee is investigating the 
effect of a proposed coal “czar” appoint- 
ment and the 3-day work week in the 
coal mines on independent producers 
and consumer prices, and Mr. Fort ap- 
peared before it to describe the curtail- 
ment of business in the transportation of 
coal and the resulting hardships to the 
railroads and their employees. He told the 
subcommittee that bituminous coal rep- 
resented nearly 30 per cent of the total 
freight traffic of Class I roads, and that 
coal revenue amounted to $1,179,834,000, 
or 14.1 per cent of their total freight 
revenue in 1948. “Any stoppage or sub- 
stantial reduction in production and 
distribution of coal affects the roads, 
reduces their trafic and earnings, and 
forces them to reduce their own person- 
nel,” he said. 

Mr. Fort gave the committee statistics 
as to rail movement of coal in the first 
30 weeks of 1949, dividing the produc- 
tion and distribution into three periods: 





The only authority 
bof tts kind 


inert 


Gaal 


aD new 
maintenance 
cyclopedia 


REALLY SIX great books 
in one handy volume, 1220 
pages (9 in. by 12 in.) packed 
with 1400 pictures and charts 
—factual information you 
want about Track, Signaling, 
Bridges, Buildings and Water 
Service; the newest in power 
tools, work equipment, devices, 
appliances and materials; how- 
to-do-it accounts of efficient 
practices and scores of official 
specifications. Prepared by a 
staff of experienced railway 
men in conjunction with ad- 
visory committees of the 
A.R.E.A. and the Signal Sec- 
tion A.A.R. $8.00. 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp., 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III, 


Send me a copy of Railway Engi- 
neering & Maintenance Cyclopedia 
at $8.00. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance) . 
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Owe STEP in the right 


direction and you're 

in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. 
Convenient to stores, 

Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected 
by covered passage to 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 


many with television. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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first, the “normal” period (22 weeks) ; 
second, the “labor holiday” period (4 
weeks); and third, the 3-day-week pe- 
riod (4 weeks). Weekly coal loadings 
during the first period averaged 178,068 
cars; the second period averaged only 
34,899 cars; and the 3-day period aver- 
aged 104,872 cars, he said. Thus, the 3- 
day schedule has reduced weekly car 
loadings by 41.1 per cent, he added. 

Citing statistics of the Bureau of 
Mines, Mr. Fort said the 3-day work 
week reduced production of bituminous 
coal and lignite in the Pocahontas re- 
gion by 44.8 per cent, in the Eastern and 
Southern regions by 37.5 per cent and 
in the Western region by 14.8 per cent. 

As to the effect on railroad revenues 
and expenses, Mr. Fort said in 1948 the 
roads received an average of $2.74 per 
ton for transporting bituminous coal and 
when this is applied to the 3,659,800 
tons per week reduction caused by the 
3-day week, freight revenues decline ap- 
proximately $10,028,000 weekly. “When 
trafic declines,” he added, “roads find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to redu e 
train operation and other expense in pro- 
portion. The result is an increase in the 
cost to the roads of moving the average 
unit” of freight. 

As to idle coal cars, Mr. Fort said 
that the average surplus had increased 
from 21,510 hoppers under the normal 
week to 49,600 cars under the 3-day 
week. Placing the cost of a modern hop- 
per at $4,000, he said this “means that 
freight car investment of $112,000,000 or 
more has been made idle.” 


The reduction in coal freight revenue 
experienced by the 14 large coal carry- 
ing roads, Mr. Fort told committee, to- 
tals $7,198,000 per week, or at the rate 
of $375,000,000 per year. 


Dr. C. S. Duncan to Retire 


Dr. Carson S. Duncan will retire on 
August 31 as economist of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the A.A.R. will 
assume Dr. Duncan’s duties in the field 
of economics, A.A.R. President Faricy 
announced. 

Dr. Duncan received his higher edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
where he later, taught economics and 
business research. He served in World 
War I as statistical expert with the U.S. 
Shipping Mission in London and at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Later he became 
head of the research staff of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

In 1922, Mr. Duncan joined the staff 
of the Association of Railway Executives 
as economist, and when that organiza- 
tion was merged with the A.A.R. in 1934 
he became economist and director of 
competitive transportation research of 
the A.A.R. The author of several books 
in the field of economics and statistics, 
including “A National Transportation 
Policy,” Dr. Duncan has also written 
numerous pamphlets and studies. He re- 
cently served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Tax Committee for the House 
Ways and Means Committee of the 80th 
Congress. 





No matter what you're planning to build, 


chances are you can do it faster, easier 
and at lower cost 


Luria buildings are per- 
manent, heavy steel 
frame structures—easily 
adaptable to practically 
any building require- 
ment. Yet they cost little 
or no more than light- 
weight temporary build- 
ings. And they’re avail- 
able now—ready for 
prompt delivery! 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
of this new 20-page 
catalog today 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORP. 
Dept. G10 500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 


STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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